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PROCESS  AND  THE  ESCAPE  FROM  NIHILISM 


RAMONA  CORMIER 

Bowling  Green  State  University 


Nietzsche  defined  nihilism  as  occurring  “when  everything  is 
permitted.”  If  “everything  is  permitted,”  then  one  can  easily 
move  to  the  “truths”  that  nothingness  prevails  and  that  life 
is  meaningless.  But  one  cannot  ordinarily  tolerate  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  vision  of  life  for  long.  One  either  finds  no  value 
in  life  and  commits  suicide  or  one  comes  to  grips  with  or  seeks 
to  go  beyond  this  negative  and  most  pessimistic  version  of 
human  existence.  As  Camus  formulates  the  problem  in  “An 
Absurd  Reasoning,”  this  concern  is  with  the  one  true  philo¬ 
sophical  problem,  i.e.,  the  question  as  to  whether  life  is  or  is 
not  worth  living.1  This  question,  unlike  problems  associated 
with  the  ontological  argument  or  any  other  technical  philo¬ 
sophical  problem,  has  consequences  for  action  which  these 
other  questions  do  not  have.  Camus  expresses  the  issue  in 
this  way: 

I  have  never  seen  anyone  die  for  the  ontological  argument.  . .  .  Whether 
the  earth  or  the  sun  revolves  around  the  other  is  a  matter  of  profound 
indifference.  To  tell  the  truth,  it  is  a  futile  question.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  see  many  people  die  because  they  judge  that  life  is  not  worth  living.  I 
see  others  paradoxically  getting  killed  for  the  ideas  or  illusions  that 
give  them  a  reason  for  living  (what  is  called  a  reason  for  living  is  also  an 
excellent  reason  for  dying).  I  therefore  conclude  that  the  meaning  of 
life  is  the  most  urgent  of  questions.2 

Despite  Camus’s  dismissal  of  technical  philosophical  and 
scientific  questions,  I  will  concern  myself  with  one  of  them, 
i.e.,  the  question  of  the  relationship  of  the  process  or  flux  of 
experience  to  its  unchanging  or  abstract  aspect  and  how  this 


1  Albert  Camus,  “An  Absurd  Reasoning”  in  The  Myth  of  Sisyphus  and  Other 
Essays  (New  York:  i960),  p.  3. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  3-4. 
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relationship  is  reflected  in  Camus’  proposals  for  coming  to 
grips  with  life’s  meaninglessness  and  with  the  limitations  of 
rational  inquiry.  Camus  claims  that  paradox  is  essential  to  the 
human  condition  but  is  to  be  avoided  through  moderation. 
Moderation  is,  it  seems  to  me,  futile  in  both  the  existential  and 
intellectual  realms.  In  Part  I,  I  will  illustrate  this  point  by 
examining  the  problems  raised  by  Camus’s  prescriptions  for 
finding  meaning  in  life.  In  Part  II,  I  will  examine  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  moderation  in  philosophical  activity. 


I 

Camus  sees  reasons  for  living  in  a  cultural  context  where 
certain  idols  have  been  smashed.  God  is  no  longer  acceptable  as 
the  source  of  those  eternal  verities  which  make  life  bearable  and 
meaningful.  Nor  can  the  power  of  human  reason  be  the  source 
of  salvation  or  the  means  for  solving  human  problems.  If 
reasons  for  living  can  be  found  in  neither  of  these  directions, 
where  then  does  one  turn  to  justify  one’s  continued  existence? 

In  The  Myth  of  Sisyphus  and  Other  Essays,  Camus  gives  the 
reasons  why  one  should  not  commit  suicide.  In  The  Rebel,  he 
examines  the  taking  of  the  life  of  another  or  murder.  He 
complements  these  philosophical  writings  in  his  novels  and 
plays  by  exhibiting  men  and  women  in  the  act  of  confronting 
life  and  death  -  suicide  and  murder.  Since  Camus  can  dissect 
these  issues  neither  from  the  Weltanschauung  of  the  Christian 
nor  that  of  the  rationalist,  he  chooses  to  view  them  from  the 
perspective  of  the  absurd.  He  sees  the  absurd  as  a  divorce 
born  of  the  confrontation  of  two  elements  -  man  and  the 
world.  The  absurd  is  neither  in  man  alone  nor  in  the  world 
alone  but  in  their  presence  together.1  Camus  describes  the 
divorce  in  this  manner: 

I  want  everything  to  be  explained  to  me  or  nothing.  And  the  reason  is 
impotent  when  it  hears  this  cry  from  the  heart.  The  mind  aroused  by 
this  insistence  seeks  and  finds  nothing  but  contradictions  and  non¬ 
sense.  What  I  fail  to  understand  is  nonsense.  The  world  is  peopled  with 


1  Ibid.,  p.  23. 
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such  irrationals.  The  world  itself,  whose  single  meaning  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand,  is  but  a  vast  irrational.  If  one  could  only  say  just  once:  "This  is 
clear,”  all  would  be  saved.  But  these  men  vie  with  one  another  in 
proclaiming  that  nothing  is  clear,  all  is  chaos,  that  all  man  has  is  his 
lucidity  and  his  definite  knowledge  of  the  walls  surrounding  him.1 

Camus  sees  human  frustration  and  despair  as  resulting  from 
man’s  inability  to  reconcile  his  nostalgia  for  unity  with  the 
impossibility  of  reducing  the  world  to  a  reasonable  principle. 
However,  there  are  those  who  deny  the  absurd  by  destroying 
one  or  the  other  of  its  terms  either  by  taking  the  leap  of  faith 
based  upon  an  acceptance  of  the  irrationality  of  the  world  and 
the  impotence  of  reason  or  by  denying  the  irrationality  of  the 
world  and  the  impotence  of  reason  because  of  the  belief  that 
reason  can  create  the  unity  which  we  so  nostalgically  desire. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  who  accepts  the  absurd  makes  these 
demands  of  himself:  he  “is  to  live  solely  with  what  he  knows, 
to  accommodate  himself  to  what  is,  and  to  bring  in  nothing  that 
is  not  certain.’’2  To  live  this  way  is  to  live  without  appeal. 

Life,  according  to  Camus,  is  lived  better  if  it  has  no  meaning  - 
if  one  accepts  fully  his  fate  and  keeps  before  him  his  absurd 
plight.3  This  plight  requires  not  merely  consciousness  of  the 
absurd  but  also  revolt  against  the  divorce  between  the  rational 
and  the  irrational.  This  revolt  “challenges  the  world  anew 
every  second. ...  It  is  the  constant  presence  of  man  in  his 
own  eyes.  It  is  not  aspiration,  for  it  is  devoid  of  hope.  That 
revolt  is  the  certainty  of  a  crushing  fate,  without  the  resig¬ 
nation  that  ought  to  accompany  it.”4  Thus  we  must  continue 
to  fight  death  even  though  death  is  inevitable,  and  we  must 
continue  to  construct  those  rational  systems  which  satisfy 
our  desire  for  unity  while  recognizing  their  futility. 

This  prescription  assumes  that  the  issue  of  suicide  has  been 
resolved.  But  given  the  futility  of  action  and  thought,  what 
reason  is  there  for  sustaining  human  life  ?  Camus  claims  that 
even  though  life  is  to  be  lived  without  hope  -  without  a 
future  -  it  is  life  itself  which  makes  the  wager  or  encounter 


1  Ibid.,  pp.  20-21. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  39. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  40. 

4  Ibid. 
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between  man  and  the  silent  universe  possible.1  Thus  the  logic 
of  the  absurd  requires  that  there  be  life  if  the  absurd  is  to 
exist  in  actuality.  The  absurd  is,  then,  a  world  where  Des¬ 
cartes’  "I  think,  therefore  I  am,”  becomes  ‘‘I  live,  therefore 
I  am.”  It  is  a  world  where  man  is  not  free  to  commit  suicide 
but  where  he  is  condemned  to  death. 

But  this  principle  covers  only  one  side  of  Janus-faced  man  - 
his  ego.2  It  is  the  face  which  Camus  portrays  in  The  Stranger 
and  The  Myth  of  Sisyphus.  For  this  side  of  man  no  social  values 
can  be  affirmed,  everything  is  possible  and  nothing  has  any 
importance.  However,  this  perspective  does  not  imply  that 
nothing  is  forbidden.  Since  all  systems  of  morality  are  based 
on  the  idea  of  consequences  that  legitimatize  or  cancel  an 
act  “a  mind  imbued  with  the  absurd  merely  judges  that  these 
consequences  must  be  considered  calmly.”3  (Meursault,  the 
social  outcast  in  The  Stranger,  who  commits  a  fatalistic 
murder,  accepts  the  consequences  of  this  act  calmly.)  When 
this  side  of  man  is  in  control,  one  does  not  aim  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  future  salvation  or  ends,  rather  one  is 
concerned  with  the  moment  -  with  the  quantity  instead  of 
the  quality  of  experience.  Don  Juanism  typifies  this  ethic  of 
quantity.  I  quote  from  “The  Absurd  Man.” 

If  it  were  sufficient  to  love,  things  would  be  too  easy.  The  more  one  loves, 
the  stronger  the  absurd  grows.  It  is  not  through  lack  of  love  that  Don 
Juan  goes  from  woman  to  woman.  It  is  ridiculous  to  represent  him  as  a 
mystic  in  quest  of  total  love.  But  it  is  indeed  that  he  loves  them  with 
the  same  passion  and  each  time  with  his  whole  self  that  he  must  repeat 
his  gift  and  his  profound  quest.  Whence  each  woman  hopes  to  give  him 
what  no  one  has  ever  given.  Each  time  they  are  utterly  wrong  and 
merely  manage  to  make  him  feel  the  need  of  that  repetition.  “At  last,” 
exclaims  one  of  them,  “I  have  given  you  love.”  Can  we  be  surprised 
that  Don  Juan  laughs  at  this?  “At  Last?  No,”  he  says,  “but  once 
more.”4 

The  ethic  of  quantity  emphasizes  the  spontaneous,  the  sensual, 
the  physical,  and  the  momentary.  As  Meursault’s  case  illustra¬ 
tes,  murder  could  be  a  consequence  of  such  an  ethic.  Never- 


1  Albert  Camus,  The  Rebel,  (New  York:  1956),  p.  6. 

2  See  Albert  Camus,  The  Fall,  (New  York:  1956),  pp.  33-34. 

3  Albert  Camus,  “The  Absurd  Man,”  op.  cit.  p.  50. 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  51-52. 
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theless,  murder  is  not  permitted,  for  life  once  recognized  as 
good,  becomes  good  for  all  men.1  However,  Camus  recognizes 
that  man’s  imperfections  often  result  in  what  he  calls  fatalistic 
murder.  Thus  life  cannot  be  lived  totally  by  the  ethic  of 
quantity.  This  ethic  must  be  complemented  by  the  ethic  of 
quality  or  the  ethic  of  the  other  or  the  community. 

The  relationship  between  these  two  ethics  can  be  elaborated 
by  examining  more  closely  those  forms  of  rebellion  involving 
death.  When  a  man  rebels  against  his  own  death  it  is  his  very 
being  that  is  at  stake.  This  struggle  is  presented  in  The 
Plague  primarily  through  the  character  Tarrou  who,  despite 
a  courageous  struggle,  succumbs  to  the  dreaded  Black  Death. 
Another  form  of  this  type  of  rebellion  occurs  when  an  individual 
sacrifices  himself  for  the  common  good.  Here  rebellion  breaks 
the  silence  of  despair  accompanying  one’s  social  state  to 
introduce  into  the  social  structure  a  standard  of  values  distinct 
from  existing  ones.  In  this  case  the  rebel  makes  a  transition 
from  facts,  from  this  is  how  it  is,  to  this  is  how  I  should  like 
it  to  be.  The  standard  the  rebel  sets  provides  a  reason  for  his 
action  and  enables  him  to  transcend  himself.2  For  example, 
the  slave  who  rebels  against  his  condition  rejects  slavery  for 
other  men  as  well  as  for  himself  and  by  identifying  himself 
with  other  men,  he  surpasses  himself.  Thus  rebellion  becomes 
the  justification  for  human  solidarity,  and  “I  live,  therefore 
I  am”  is  supplemented  by  the  second  face  of  man,  “I  rebel, 
therefore  we  exist.”3 

In  the  “Introduction”  to  and  in  the  final  chapters  of  The 
Rebel,  Camus  discusses  the  contradictory  nature  of  the  absurd. 
The  contradictions  of  which  he  speaks  refer  to  the  absurd  as 
a  point  of  departure,  as  an  experience  to  be  lived  through.4 
Existentially,  these  paradoxes  arise  in  man’s  attempt  to  live 
with  the  absurd.  They  occur  in  the  negation  of  one  of  the 
faces  of  man  by  the  other.  “I  live,  therefore  I  am”  is  a  re¬ 
nouncement  of  hope  and  of  the  future.  It  is  an  axiom  which 
ties  men  to  the  present  because  there  may  be  only  the  present. 

1  The  Rebel,  p.  6. 

2  Ibid.,  Part  One. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  22. 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  8-i i  and  Part  Five. 
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On  the  other  hand,  “I  rebel,  therefore  we  exist,”  is  rebellion 
for  what  ought  to  be  -  for  some  state  which  is  at  present 
non-existent.  On  one  side  -  the  side  of  the  ethic  of  quantity  - 
life  focuses  on  the  concrete  experience  for  the  sake  of  happi¬ 
ness;  while  on  the  other,  the  side  of  the  ethic  of  quality, 
rebellion  focuses  on  an  abstraction  for  the  sake  of  solidarity. 
This  abstraction  looks  to  the  future  for  actualization.  Yet 
involvement  in  the  former  is  negation  of  the  latter  and  vice 
versa.  Thus  it  seems  that  man  is  unable  to  sustain  his  obligation 
to  self  and  to  the  community  without  violating  one  or  the 
other  of  his  faces. 

Camus  exhibits  this  conflict  most  sharply  in  The  Plague 
through  the  characters  of  Dr.  Rieux  and  Rambert,  the  foreigner 
who  wishes  to  escape  the  quarantined  city  of  Oran  to  return 
to  his  mistress.  Foremost  in  Rambert’s  mind  is  his  desire  to 
love  and  be  loved;  foremost  in  Rieux’s  mind  is  the  fight 
against  the  plague.  Rambert,  in  the  course  of  the  tale,  accuses 
Rieux  of  dealing  in  abstractions  and  not  with  what  counts  in 
life.  Rambert,  speaking  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  egoist  is, 
of  course,  correct.  Rieux  and  the  health  officers  must  follow 
the  sanitation  rules  if  the  city  is  to  survive.  The  rules  pertain 
to  the  good  of  the  community  and  not  to  the  happiness  of  the 
individual,  consequently  loved  ones  are  separated  so  that  the 
unstricken  may  survive. 

Rieux’s  rebellion,  however,  is  a  fight  to  preserve  life 
against  one  of  man’s  natural  enemies  and  not  an  endangering 
of  life  for  the  sake  of  an  ideological  principle.  Too  frequently 
in  the  struggle  between  life  and  principle,  it  is  principle  which 
wins.  Tarrou,  Rieux’s  friend,  recounts  his  perception  of  this 
human  phenomenon  when  he  tells  Rieux  of  his  past.1  He 
sees  this  phenomenon  occurring  in  ways  which  are  socially 
acceptable  and  unacceptable.  He  speaks  of  the  ease  with 
which  men  in  the  legal  profession  condemn  a  man  to  death  for 
a  crime.  As  a  young  man  he  had  observed  his  father  engage  in 
such  an  act.  In  rebellion  against  his  father’s  “crime,”  he  had 
aligned  himself  with  social  revolutionaries.  Again  he  had 
observed  the  equanimity  with  which  murder  was  sanctioned 


1  Albert  Camus,  The  Plague,  (New  York:  1948)  pp.  219-232. 
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for  the  sake  of  justice.  Tarrou,  who  can  tolerate  murder  in 
none  of  its  forms,  because  life  is  for  him  the  highest  good,  is 
led  to  a  position  where  he  will  judge  no  one.  He  does  not 
condemn  Cottard,  the  criminal,  but  is  curious  about  the 
dispositions  and  actions  of  this  man,  who,  at  the  beginning  of 
The  Plague,  attempted  suicide  but  failed.  Tarrou’s  avoidance 
of  murder  and  tolerance  of  crime  allows  him  to  rebel  only 
against  his  own  death  and  death  which  comes  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  through  a  natural  disaster.  The  moderation  which  he 
practices  makes  him  impotent  in  the  cause  of  social  justice. 

Obviously  Camus’  suggestions  for  going  beyond  nihilism  by 
opting  for  the  absurd  typify  the  operations  of  human  reason. 
No  principle  is  without  its  exception  or  negation.  Even  life, 
the  absolute  value,  has  exceptions.  Murder  is  justified  in  self- 
defense  and  is  unavoidable  at  times  because  of  man’s  imper¬ 
fections,  these  imperfections  are  intensified  by  man’s  dual 
nature,  one  of  whose  faces  looks  to  flux  or  process  for  its  values 
and  the  other,  to  the  abstract  and  the  unchanging.  Meursault, 
the  “hero”  of  The  Stranger,  epitomizes  the  individual  for  whom 
life  has  no  ultimate  meaning  and  for  whom  there  are  no  mediate 
goals.  He  does  not  wish  to  improve  either  his  financial  or  social 
status.  He  is  bound  totally  to  habit  and  to  the  experiences  of  the 
present.  In  him,  the  ego  face  dominates  his  personality.  His 
sense  of  community  comes  only  with  his  rebellion  against 
the  one  inevitable  event  we  all  face  -  death.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  man  (Rieux)  who  rebels  for  the  sake  of  principle  transcends 
the  flux  of  experience  and  substitutes  for  the  moment  or  the 
spontaneous,  the  unchanging  or  the  abstract.  If  the  rebel  is 
successful,  the  principles  for  which  he  struggled  become  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  social  structure  and  what  was  transcendent 
at  one  time  now  becomes  part  of  the  process  of  living,  and 
will  continue  to  remain  so  until  the  next  successful  rebellion. 

In  a  world  where  man  is  condemned  to  death  and  where 
everything  is  possible,  man  seems  doomed  to  rebel,  to  reduce 
the  flux  of  experience  to  order.  But  rebellion  forces  man  to 
place  his  life  on  the  line.  Unless  he  does  so  there  is  no  absurd. 
Is  the  quality  of  life  worth  the  price  ?  The  futility  of  rebellion 
seems  to  suggest  not.  Camus’s  prescriptions  are  not  satis¬ 
factory  guides  for  living  if  one  is  constantly  suspended  between 
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the  necessity  for  rebellion  and  the  possibility  of  death  and 
the  desire  for  life.  If  life  is  the  highest  value  and  no  other  sub¬ 
principle  is  better  than  any  other,  there  seems  to  be  no 
compelling  reason  for  rebelling  against  anything  but  one’s 
own  death,  a  consequence  suggested  by  the  example  of  Tarrou 
but  one  which  Camus  is  unwilling  to  accept.1 


II 

Camus’  prescriptions  for  going  beyond  nihilism  can  be  under¬ 
stood  as  a  conflict  between  the  changing  and  unchanging 
aspects  of  experience.  These  dichotomies,  especially  that 
between  the  two  faces  of  man,  i.e.,  the  face  turned  toward  the 
present  moment  (the  changing)  and  the  face  turned  toward 
the  articulation  of  and  institutionalization  of  principle  (the 
unchanging),  appear  irreconcilable.  In  The  Rebel,  Camus 
recognized  this  condition  as  existing  between  these  categories 
and  between  the  metaphysical  categories  of  being  and  be¬ 
coming  as  well.  He  discusses  the  latter  categories  in  this  way : 

One  cannot  say  that  nothing  has  any  meaning,  because  in  doing  so  one 
affirms  a  value  sanctioned  by  an  opinion;  nor  that  everything  has  a 
meaning,  because  the  word  everything  has  no  meaning  for  us.  The  irra¬ 
tional  imposes  limits  on  the  rational,  which,  in  its  turn,  gives  it  its 
moderation.  Something  has  a  meaning,  finally,  which  we  must  obtain 
from  meaninglessness.  In  the  same  way,  it  cannot  be  said  that  exis¬ 
tence  takes  place  only  on  the  level  of  essence.  Where  could  one  perceive 
essence  except  on  the  level  of  existence  and  evolution  ?  But  nor  can  it 
be  said  that  being  is  only  existence.  Something  that  is  always  in  the 
process  of  development  could  not  exist  -  there  must  be  a  beginning. 
Being  can  only  prove  itself  in  development,  and  development  is  nothing 
without  being.  The  world  is  not  in  a  condition  of  pure  stability ;  nor  is  it 
only  movement.  It  is  both  movement  and  stability.2 

Efforts  at  handling  the  dichotomy  between  essence  and  ex¬ 
istence  or  between  being  and  becoming  may,  like  the  resolutions 
of  the  dichotomies  noted  in  Part  I  of  this  paper,  give  rise  to 
excesses  which  fail  to  recognize  and  accept  the  limitations  of 
human  reason.  Nihilism  is  one  of  those  views  which,  through 

1  The  Rebel,  Part  Five,  especially  pp.  286-87. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  296. 
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the  failure  to  note  these  limitations,  arrives  at  a  position 
which  justifies  total  destruction  or  unlimited  conquest.1 

Camus  suggests  moderation  as  the  means  whereby  excesses 
and  deficiencies  in  the  rational  and  the  irrational  are  to  be 
avoided.  Moderation  in  philosophical  activity  accepts  the 
limitations  of  human  reason  by  recognizing  that  the  unity 
reason  demands  is  impossible  of  achievement  and  that  in¬ 
tellectual  commitment  to  a  view  which  accepts  such  a  unity 
or  which  accepts  the  irrational  as  forever  unknowable,  but 
as  that  which  is  most  real  in  the  cosmos,  is  to  escape  or  deny 
the  absurdity  of  human  existence.  Bergson’s  process  philo¬ 
sophy  illustrates  this  phenomenon.  His  metaphysics  gives 
an  account  of  the  bankruptcy  of  reason  in  obtaining  knowledge 
of  process  or  becoming.  Bergson’s  leap  of  faith  and  his  proposal 
that  intuition  is  the  means  whereby  the  irrational  is  known 
is  a  rejection  of  the  continuous  revolt  of  the  intellect  against 
the  irrationality  in  the  world.  Of  equal  force  in  the  denial  of 
the  absurd  are  those  views  which  negate  the  irrational 
element  in  the  cosmos  by  reducing  it  to  unified  order.  Hegel’s 
metaphysics  is  an  excellent  example  of  this  alternative.  In 
each  of  these  types  of  views,  the  denial  of  the  absurd  results 
in  either  a  reduction  in  the  role  of  reason  or  of  being  in  the 
explanation  of  cosmic  order  or  in  an  extension  of  reason 
beyond  its  limits  with  the  consequence  that  the  irrationality 
of  the  world  is  negated. 

It  might  seem  that  a  metaphysics  which  attains  a  balance 
between  these  dichotomies  would  be  more  acceptable  to 
Camus.  Whitehead’s  metaphysics  seems  to  be  a  theory  of  this 
kind.  In  his  metaphysics,  Whitehead  weaves  the  themes  of 
process  and  permanence  into  an  explanatory  hypothesis  of 
the  whole.  He  finds  this  union  expressed  in  the  famous  hymn, 
“Abide  With  Me.”  He  says: 

...  we  find  in  the  first  two  lines  of  this  hymn  a  full  expression  of  the 
union  of  the  two  notions  process  and  permanence  in  one  integral  ex¬ 
perience  : 

Abide  with  me; 

Fast  falls  the  eventide. 


1  Ibid.,  p.  295. 
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Here  the  first  line  expresses  the  permanences,  “abide,”  “me”  and  the 
“Being”  addressed;  the  second  line  sets  these  permanences  amid  the 
inescapable  flux.  ...  In  the  inescapable  flux,  there  is  something  that 
abides;  in  the  overwhelming  permanence,  there  is  an  element  that  es¬ 
capes  into  flux.  Permanence  can  be  snatched  only  out  of  flux;  and  the 
passing  moment  can  find  its  adequate  intensity  only  by  its  submission 
to  permanence.  Those  who  would  disjoin  the  two  elements  can  find  no 
interpretation  of  patent  facts.1 

In  terms  of  the  absurd,  Whitehead’s  view  personifies  modera¬ 
tion  in  philosophical  activity.  Is  it  a  view  which  Camus  might 
find  acceptable?  There  is  evidence,  in  addition  to  that 
sighted  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  which  indicates  that 
Camus  is  unsympathetic  toward  any  metaphysical  endeavor. 
In  discussing  freedom  in  “An  Absurd  Reasoning”  he  says; 

...  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  problem  of  metaphysical  liberty. 
Knowing  whether  or  not  man  is  free  doesn’t  interest  me.  I  can  experi¬ 
ence  only  my  own  freedom.  As  it  is,  I  can  have  no  general  notions,  but 
merely  a  few  clear  insights.  The  problem  of  “freedom  as  such”  has  no 
meaning.2 

This  assertion  reinforces  Camus’  claim  that  metaphysicians 
pose  futile  questions.  This  is  so  not  only  because  the  true 
philosophical  question,  the  meaning  of  life,  is  of  indirect 
concern  to  them  but  also  because  man’s  appetite  for  the  ab¬ 
solute  and  for  unity  is  being  sated  with  “truths”  which  are 
less  than  certain.  To  become  committed  to  such  “truths”  is, 
for  Camus,  false  security  and  a  denial  of  man's  absurd  con¬ 
dition,  for,  in  a  metaphysics,  whether  or  not  one  chooses  the 
path  of  reason,  the  irrational  or  a  compromise  between  them, 
one  is  compressing  all  into  a  unified  rational  system.  Thereby 
one  avoids  the  moderation  which  can  be  achieved  only  by  the 
realization  that  such  systems  are  existentially  useless. 

Nevertheless,  moderation,  the  acceptance  of  limit,  in  either 
the  practical  or  intellectual  domains  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
unacceptable.  We  have  seen  that  the  curbing  of  rebellion  in 
the  former  may  smother  the  desire  for  quality  in  human 
existence;  in  the  latter  we  have  found  that  the  desire  for 
unity,  which  Camus  states  cannot  be  negated,3  is  not  to  be 

1  A.  N.  Whitehead,  Process  and  Reality,  (New  York:  i960),  pp.  318  and  513. 

2  Op.  cit.,  p.  41. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  38. 
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pursued.  Even  if  these  desires  were  not  frustrated  by  modera¬ 
tion,  moderation  is  itself  a  means  of  escaping  the  absurd.  It 
is  a  state  of  equilibrium  or  stability  which  erodes  the  conflict 
between  being  and  becoming,  individuality  and  solidarity, 
etc.  It  is  an  attempt  to  eliminate  these  paradoxes  by  escaping 
the  absurd.  Thus  not  even  Camus’  claims  escape  the  limitations 
of  reason.  Yet  he,  like  Bergson,  Whitehead,  and  others  cannot 
cease  the  struggle  of  reducing  the  irrational  in  the  world  to 
rational  order  and  cohesion  even  though  no  such  attempt  is 
final,  for  each  vision  in  its  own  way  produces  insights  into 
cosmic  order  and  into  the  abilities  of  human  reason  to  momen¬ 
tarily  transcend  and  to  be  bound  by  its  limitations. 


RELATION  AND  SUBSTANCE  IN 
WHITEHEAD’S  METAPHYSICS 

R.  KIRBY  GODSEY 

Averett  College 


In  the  introductory  chapter  of  Process  and  Reality  Whitehead 
indicates  that  actual  entities  and  eternal  objects  are  the  two 
fundamental  types  of  entities  in  the  world.  The  problem 
thereby  set  for  himself  is  to  interpret  these  fundamental 
entities  in  such  a  way  that  his  system  leads  neither  to  a  closed 
monism,  nor  an  unreconciled  dualism,  nor  an  unameliorated 
disjunctive  pluralism.  A  cardinal  means  employed  by  White- 
head  toward  the  realization  of  an  adequate  system  is  the 
reinterpretation  of  the  world  toward  a  relational  concept  of 
substance.  Early  in  his  philosophical  studies,  Whitehead 
attends  to  the  important  role  which  the  category  of  substance 
has  played  in  metaphysical  inquiry.  But  it  is  likewise  clear 
that  the  theme  of  the  connectedness  of  all  things  occupies 
the  central  place  in  Whitehead’s  own  construction.  That  is, 
he  always  interprets  substance  in  the  light  of  the  real  con¬ 
nections  by  which  it  is  constituted.  For  Whitehead  there  are 
no  solitary  entities.  Everything  must  be  understood  by  means 
of  its  interaction  with  other  things.  Therefore,  we  never  start 
with  things  and  then  seek  to  describe  their  relations.  Without 
the  relations,  there  are  no  things.  Substances  are  relative,  or 
still  better,  relational.  The  world  can  be  conceived  in  terms 
of  atomic  units  with  the  reservation  that  each  unit  is  a  novel 
“tying  together”  of  the  universe.  Process  is  relating  activity. 
Substances  issue  from  the  activity  as  unique  centers  which 
bring  into  unity  the  disparate  world. 

My  purpose  here  is  to  examine  some  of  the  implications  of 
this  theory  of  substance  as  relating  entity  since  Whitehead’s 
actual  substance  is  an  agent  in  the  act  of  relating.  There  is  no 
substantive  bearer  of  relations.  Things  in  existence  cannot 
be  torn  apart  from  any  item  in  the  universe,  including  other 
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actual  entities,  for  they  are  constituents  in  the  constitution 
of  any  one  actual  entity.  We  are  left,  therefore,  with  the 
necessity  of  determining  what  an  actual  entity  is  by  examining 
how  the  world  enters  into  it.  The  relating  activity  defines  its 
nature.  Each  substance  is  a  unique  way  of  organizing  the 
world. 

This  emphasis  upon  relating  activity  which  is  propagated 
by  means  of  the  doctrine  of  prehension  is  indicative  of  some 
shift  in  Whitehead’s  own  conception  of  relation.  In  the 
earlier  works,  the  relatedness  of  nature  is  mediated  chiefly  by 
extension.1  Events  overlap  to  form  a  connected  whole.  Nature, 
then,  is  a  system  of  relations  composed  of  recurrent  objects 
and  the  becomingness  of  events.  Extension  is  fundamental  and 
the  passage  of  nature  occurs  within  this  fundamental  related¬ 
ness  of  nature.  Extension  being  the  primitive  notion,  White- 
head  defines  events  as  the  relata  of  the  fundamental,  homo¬ 
geneous  relation  of  extension.2  In  his  cosmology  of  Process  and 
Reality,  Whitehead  moves  from  this  somewhat  static  view 
of  relation  to  relations  dynamically  conceived.  The  relation 
among  events  is  a  relating  activity  constituting  the  prehensive 
occasion.  The  actual  world  is  one,  not  because  of  actual  ex¬ 
tension,  but  because  each  occasion  is  a  unification  of  it. 
Moreover,  the  world  is  always  one  since  there  is  no  way  of 
surveying  it  except  from  an  actual  entity  which  unifies  it. 

I  do  not  think  Whitehead  takes  account  carefully  enough 
of  the  shift  in  his  own  thought  on  the  nature  of  relation.  The 
early  view  might  be  characterized  as  an  objective  relativism, 
since  in  it  events  are  related  basically  by  extension.  In  his 
metaphysics,  his  view  would  be  better  termed,  I  believe,  an 
aesthetic  relativism.  The  relatedness  is  a  relatedness  of  feeling 
by  which  the  universe  enters  into  the  constitution  of  the  new 
unity.  In  this  latter  case,  relation  is  really  more  properly 
conceived  as  relating  so  as  to  maintain  the  active  meaning 
which  relation  has.  An  actual  occasion  is  a  relating  substance. 

Now  to  move  to  further  implications,  Whitehead’s  view 


1  Cf.,  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  An  Inquiry  Concerning  the  Principles  of  Natural 
Knowledge.  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1925),  and  The  Concept  of 
Nature.  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1920). 

2  Whitehead,  An  Inquiry  Concerning  the  Principles  of  Natural  Knowledge,  p.  6r. 
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does  not  mean  that  actual  substances  are  sheer  relations.  He 
often  asserts  that  relations  and  relata  require  each  other.  It 
is  this  point  which  is  overlooked  by  those  who  assert  that 
Whitehead  rejects  the  concept  of  substance.  I  want  to  say  that 
he  does  not.  And  further,  to  suggest  that  one  of  the  dominant 
motifs  of  his  cosmology  is  the  reconciliation  of  relativity  and 
individuality.  Now  it  is  possible  to  argue  that  he  resolves  the 
dilemma  in  the  direction  of  relativity.  That  is  to  say,  if  any¬ 
thing  is  illusory  in  Whitehead’s  cosmology,  it  is  not  relations  - 
it  would  have  to  be  bare  individuality.  There  are  no  bare 
substances  and  if  to  be  a  substance  means  to  be  an  independent 
entity,  then  Whitehead  clearly  and  unequivocally  rejects  that 
notion  of  substance.  There  is  no  substantial  agent  entering  into 
relations,  for  no  subject  exists  antecedently  to  its  relating. 
The  being  of  an  actual  entity  is  its  becoming.  And  its  be¬ 
coming  is  an  activity  of  relating.  Consequently,  if  no  relations, 
then  no  subject  or  substance. 

To  some  extent,  then,  relation  gains  primacy  but  not  to  the 
dissolution  of  substances.  It  is  primary  in  that  the  ultimate 
principle,  the  very  nisus  of  process,  is  a  principle  of  connection. 
Creativity  provides  that  the  diversity  be  related  so  as  to 
constitute  a  unity  and  provides  that  the  relations  so  consti¬ 
tuted  are  not  the  final  world.  The  future  remains  open.  But 
given  this  primacy  it  must  be  asserted  that  the  world  consists 
of  finite  substantial  actualities  which  are  what  they  are.  Only 
one  aspect  of  the  traditional  doctrine  of  substance  has  been 
sacrificed,  namely,  its  independence.  There  remains  its  self- 
identity,  permanence,  and  duration  and  I,  for  one,  think  there 
remains  therein  sufficient  foundation  for  a  stable  doctrine  of 
substance.  The  transformation  of  substance  into  subject 
involves  the  admission  of  relation  as  central  to  its  nature. 

The  rejection  of  the  independence  of  substances  is  the  key 
to  Whitehead’s  rejection  of  materialism  and  mechanistic 
physics.  He  notes,  ‘The  materialistic  starting  point  is  from 
independently  existing  substances.”1  His  own  starting  point 
is  the  analysis  of  process  which  issues  into  an  interlocked 
community.  There  can  be  no  real  community  where  portions 

1  Whithead,  Science  and  the  Modern  World.  (New  York:  The  Free  Press,  1925), 
p.  152. 
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of  matter  are  really  independent.  Relations  are  purely  spatial 
and  have  no  real  effect  on  the  constitution  of  the  bits  of 
matter.  In  this  account,  nature  is  lifeless;  in  the  philosophy 
of  organism,  nature  lives  as  an  organic  whole.  Whitehead  sees 
that  so  long  as  materialism  is  built  upon  the  assumption  of 
independent  substances,  it  can  issue  only  into  either  Eleatic 
materialism  or  Democritean  atomism.  The  denial  of  material¬ 
ism  should  not,  however,  be  taken  as  the  denial  of  matter. 
Matter  is  real.  But  in  Whitehead’s  perspective,  a  complete 
organism  corresponds  to  a  bit  of  matter  as  taken  in  scientific 
materialism.  The  smallest  of  such  organisms  is  termed  a 
primate.  Matter,  then,  is  a  route  of  event-particles.  There  is 
no  irreducible  matter.  Matter  is  always  convertible  into 
energy-relations.  It  is  matter  as  hard,  irreducible,  and  isolated 
particles  which  Whitehead  rejects. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  noted  that  Whitehead,  at 
least  in  his  metaphysics,  leaves  the  concept  of  matter  only 
obscurely  treated.  Material  objects  are  societies  of  occasions 
of  a  given  historic  route.  These  are  the  macroscopic  objects 
of  our  experience.  As  things  they  are  abstractions  from  the 
more  concrete  reality  of  actual  occasions  which  make  them 
up.  As  we  have  said,  Whitehead’s  view  embodies  the  scientific 
notion  that  matter  is  expressible  in  terms  of  energy.  It  seems, 
however,  that  he  does  not  assert  the  other  direction  of  the 
equivalence  that  energy  is  convertible  into  matter.  In  White¬ 
head’s  system  it  turns  out  that  energy  is  concrete  and  matter 
is  abstract.  But  the  old  identification  of  matter  as  irreducible 
and  impenetrable  particles  need  not  result  in  the  refusal  to 
refer  to  the  ultimate  entities  as  matter.  Professor  James 
Feibleman  suggests,  “Any  discrete  thing  which  succeeds  in 
maintaining  itself  as  a  whole  despite  the  value  or  disvalue  of 
it  to  other  wholes  is  said  to  be  a  material  thing.”1  An  occasion 
is  a  way  of  uniting  the  reality  which  is  its  field.  As  a  uniting 
activity,  it  could  be  identified  in  terms  of  the  relations  of 
energy.  But  if  Professor  Feibleman  is  correct,  as  a  unique 
locus  of  relation,  it  may  be  identified  as  matter.  Whitehead 
states,  “The  science  of  physics  conceives  a  natural  occasion 

1  James  K.  Feibleman,  Ontology.  (Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1951), 
p.  226. 
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as  a  locus  of  energy,  whatever  else  that  occasion  may  be,  it 
is  an  individual  fact  harboring  that  energy.”1  In  physical 
terms,  there  is  no  problem  in  referring  to  this  individual  fact 
as  a  material  particle  or  even  physical  thing.  But  this  is  so  only 
on  the  condition  that  we  realize  that  to  remove  the  thing  from 
the  interactions  with  all  other  things  would  be  to  divest  it 
of  all  concreteness.  This  is  only  to  say  that  any  event  may  be 
called  a  substance  just  as  long  as  substance  is  divested  of  its 
Newtonian  trappings. 

We  have  noted  that  the  transformation  of  substance  by  the 
doctrine  of  relation  means  that  an  actual  substance  is  not  a 
passive  support  or  ground  for  relations  but  is  an  agent  in  the 
act  of  relating.  This  shift  in  Whitehead’s  interpretation  of 
substance  provides  the  raison  d'etre  for  his  epochal  theory  of 
actuality.  Substance  has  traditionally  been  charged  with  the 
role  of  enduring  through  change.  But  when  substance  is 
defined  relationally,  a  substantial  entity  is  what  it  is  by 
virtue  of  the  connections  which  it  entertains.  Given  any 
occasion,  the  relations  which  make  it  up  are  the  whole  of  that 
occasion.  When  the  active  relations  are  analyzed  away  there 
is  no  residue  of  actuality  left.  There  is  only  possibility.  Those 
relations  indicate  how  the  world  is  presently  related.  A  change 
in  relation  means  a  new  occasion.  It  marks  the  end  of  a 
becoming  and  the  becoming  of  a  new  thing.  These  relations, 
then,  are  the  real  internal  constitution  of  a  given  occasion  of 
actuality.  All  of  the  connections  are  essential  to  its  being  the 
entity  it  is.  Therefore,  an  entity  cannot  be  conceived  as  some 
relations  of  an  agent  followed  by  other  relations  of  that  same 
agent.  Its  relating  must  be  conceived  as  an  epochal  whole  not 
divisible  into  successive  sets  of  relations,  for  an  agent  is  its 
set  of  relations.  Change  that  pattern  of  activity  and  a  new 
entity  is  born. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  effects  of  Whitehead’s  effort 
to  balance  relativity  and  substantiality  was  the  creation  of  a 
critical  world  view  which  takes  seriously  the  radical  shifts  in 
the  scientific  discoveries  contemporary  with  himself.  The 
complexity  of  physical  theory  left  metaphysics  with  inade- 


1  Whitehead,  Adventures  of  Ideas.  (New  York:  The  Free  Press,  1933),  p.  185. 
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quate  and  empirically  irrelevant  concepts.  Whitehead’s 
cosmology  was  a  move  toward  filling  the  metaphysical  void 
during  a  time  when  the  effort  itself  was  being  termed  obsolete. 
The  developments  in  science  and  logic  serve  as  one  of  the 
central  impulses  toward  the  creation  of  Whitehead’s  meta¬ 
physics.  This  seems  to  be  in  evidence  both  by  the  route  by 
which  Whitehead  comes  to  cosmology  and  by  his  explicit 
response  to  relativity  and  quantum  physics.  Classical  physics 
proved  inadequate  partially  because  of  an  underlying  meta¬ 
physics  of  substance.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  his  own  philosophy 
of  organism  that  Whitehead  tries  to  insure  that  the  general 
principles  of  recent  physics  are  exactly  what  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  as  a  specific  exemplification  of  the  metaphysics  of 
organism.  Whitehead  states: 

In  the  language  of  science,  it  [the  philosophy  of  organism]  describes 
how  the  quantitative  intensity  of  localized  energy  bears  in  itself  the 
vector  marks  of  its  origin,  and  the  specialities  of  its  specific  forms;  it 
also  gives  a  reason  for  the  atomic  quanta  to  be  discerned  in  the  building 
up  of  a  quantity  of  energy.  In  this  way,  the  philosophy  of  organism  -  as 
it  should  -  appeals  to  the  fact.1 

The  actual  substances  which  are  quanta  of  energy-relations, 
Whitehead  feels,  convey  quite  clearly  the  demands  of  recent 
physics.  It  is  clear  at  least  that  the  substance-relation  dispute 
rages  in  the  context  of  scientific  inquiry  itself.  Whitehead’s 
interpretation  of  these  categories  provides  at  least  one  way 
of  dealing  with  the  conflict  reflected  in  science  that  realizes 
the  importance  of  substantial  units,  while  giving  strong  meta¬ 
physical  justification  for  a  relational  interpretation  of  their 
intrinsic  nature. 

Now  to  the  problem  of  atomicity  and  continuity.  White¬ 
head’s  transformation  of  substance  carries  with  it  an  attempt 
to  move  outside  the  monism-pluralism  dispute  and  to  offer 
a  solution  to  the  attendant  dilemma  of  atomicity  and  con¬ 
tinuity.  The  one  and  the  many  is  relativized.  By  the  postulation 
of  process  as  the  most  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  Whitehead  can  say  that  the  world  is  neither  finally  one 
nor  finally  many.  From  the  standpoint  of  any  given  actual 

1  Whitehead,  Process  and  Reality:  An  Essay  in  Cosmology.  (New  York:  Harper 
and  Row,  1929),  p.  179. 
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entity,  the  world  is  one,  but  only  then  by  being  an  organization 
of  the  many.  Process  defines  the  world,  then,  as  the  production 
of  one  out  of  the  many.  One  and  many,  atomicity  and  conti¬ 
nuity  become  perspectives  on  process.  In  its  nature  as  a 
relating  entity,  an  actual  occasion  is  a  unity  within  the  plural¬ 
ity;  the  one  takes  up  the  many  into  itself.  As  a  relating  one 
it  is  an  atom  to  be  superseded  by  other  unities.  But  as  one 
it  is  continuous.  Internal  continuity  has  to  do  with  the  nature 
of  concrescence.  The  end  is  present  in  the  begining  and 
operative  throughout  the  becoming. 

But  we  must  ask  further  of  the  continuity  among  the  atoms. 
And  there  Whitehead  warns  us  that  the  attempt  to  combine 
these  notations  is  to  be  entangled  in  a  vicious  regress  of  the 
sort  designated  by  Zeno.  But  are  we  to  say  that  there  is  no 
ultimate  continuity  and  is  this  what  Whitehead  means  when 
he  says  that  the  ultimate  metaphysical  truth  is  atomism?  I 
think  not.  Though  Whitehead  affirms  that  there  is  no  conti¬ 
nuity  of  becoming,  pluralism  is  not  the  final  word.  The  unity 
of  the  transitional  plurality  is  God.  Transitional  discontinuity 
is  taken  up  in  the  becoming  of  God’s  continuity. 

In  Whitehead’s  system,  the  coming  together  of  the  many 
so  as  to  constitute  one  is  what  the  universe  is  all  about. 
There  is  no  realization  of  a  substantial  one  which  is  static  and 
absolute.  Creativity  provides  that  not  even  God  realizes 
himself  as  an  absolute  one.  Whitehead  is  right,  I  think,  in 
seeing  that  so  long  as  the  world  is  conceived  in  terms  of 
essentially  unrelated  substances,  monism  is  the  only  respec¬ 
table  metaphysical  view.  But  the  ultimacy  of  creative  process, 
whatever  its  difficulties,  provides  a  unity  within  diversity 
which  does  not  deny  the  reality  of  either  nor  insist  on  the 
final  reduction  of  either  to  the  other.  The  availability  of  this 
solution,  I  think,  rests  upon  the  interpretation  of  relation  as 
primary  over  substance. 

Whitehead’s  development  of  his  metaphysics  leads  him 
to  associate  his  view  on  relation  with  the  theory  of  internal 
relations.  The  most  prominent  discussion  of  the  alignment 
of  his  view  with  internal  relations  occurs  in  Science  and  the 
Modern  World.  There  he  states  explicitly,  “The  theory  of  the 
relationship  between  events  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  is 
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based  first  upon  the  doctrine  that  the  relatedness  of  an  event 
are  all  internal  relations.”1  The  designation  means  for  White- 
head  that  through  the  operation  of  causal  efficacy  and  pre¬ 
hension,  every  thing  in  the  universe  enters  into  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  an  event  or  occasion.  He  wants  especially  to  distin¬ 
guish  in  this  manner  his  own  view  from  that  of  Leibniz. 
Leibniz’s  monads  are  absolutely  independent  of  each  other 
so  that  no  actual  relations  obtain  among  them.  Monads  are 
simple  substances  whose  interaction  occurs  only  by  the 
intervention  of  God.  Whitehead  interprets  interaction  as  a 
real  concrete  fact. 

Several  remarks  may  be  made  about  Whitehead’s  use  of  the 
description  ‘‘internal  relations.”  It  is  at  once  both  informative 
and  somewhat  misleading.  First,  it  is  illuminating  in  that 
Whitehead  clearly  disassociates  himself  from  the  view  that 
individual  actualities  can  exist  unaffected  by  each  other. 
Whitehead’s  actual  substances  cannot  even  be  in  separation. 
Their  being,  as  we  have  seen,  is  defined  by  their  relating.  It 
cannot  be  said,  then,  that  the  terms  are  related  but  essentially 
unaffected  by  their  relations.  The  relations  of  prehension  are 
the  determinate  way  in  which  the  world  enters  into  the 
nature  of  that  entity.  Clearly  they  may  not  be  called  external 
at  least  from  the  perspective  of  the  uniting  entity. 

The  description  is  illuminating  as  well  because  it  reveals  the 
affinity  of  Whitehead’s  own  provisional  realism  with  objective 
idealism.  He  implies  that  the  qualification  of  his  realism 
stems  from  the  fact  of  the  common  view  shared  with  ob¬ 
jective  idealism.  What  he  rejects  of  the  latter  position  is  not 
its  objectivism  but  its  interpretation  of  the  world  in  all  of 
its  detail  in  cognitive  terms.  For  Whitehead  it  is  not  conscious¬ 
ness  but  feeling  that  pervades  the  world.  But  both  objective 
idealism  and  provisional  realism,  as  conceived  by  Whitehead, 
describe  the  world  of  particular  existents  as  a  common  world. 
The  parts  are  not  intelligible  if  disassociated  from  their 
internal  relatedness  for  a  common  whole. 

The  description  of  Whitehead’s  system  by  means  of  the 
doctrine  of  internal  relations  I  also  find  misleading.  The 


1  Whitehead,  Science  in  the  Modern  World,  p.  122. 
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distinction  is  convenient  terminologically,  for  its  negative 
import  makes  clear  that  he  rejects  the  view  of  the  separateness 
of  substances.  But  the  identification  obscures  the  real  distinc¬ 
tion  he  seeks  to  make  and,  appropriately  enough,  is  hardly 
pursued  as  such  in  Process  and  Reality.  It  is  hardly  the  case 
that  his  view  of  internal  relations  changes  but  it  is  notable, 
I  think,  that  he  does  not  become  seriously  involved  in  the 
internal-external  dispute.  What  is  more  important,  the  need 
does  not  arise,  for  his  own  view  of  internal  relations  is  tan¬ 
gential  to  the  traditional  dilemma.  Consequently,  his  own  choice 
of  the  necessity  for  internal  relatedness  reflects  not  a  choice 
of  one  of  the  horns  with  the  risk  of  being  impaled  on  the  other, 
but  the  development  of  a  metaphysics  in  which  this  particular 
dilemma  does  not  really  arise. 

The  dispute  over  internal  and  external  relations  pre¬ 
supposes,  I  think,  the  primacy  of  substance  as  a  metaphysical 
category.  Wherever  the  problem  arises,  it  primarily  concerns 
the  nature  of  a  relation  between  terms.  Terms  are  prior  to  the 
relations.  The  internal  relatedness  indulged  by  Whitehead 
never  presumes  the  priority  of  the  terms  related.  The  terms 
are  only  with  the  relation.  No  relation,  no  terms.  Whitehead’s 
metaphysical  shift  from  the  primacy  of  substance  to  the 
primacy  of  relation  obviates,  I  believe,  the  traditional 
dispute.  In  the  philosophy  of  organism,  the  agent  of  interaction 
cannot  be  taken  as  even  being  when  abstracted  from  its 
relating  activity.  Therefore,  from  the  perspective  of  an  actual 
entity  which  unites  the  world,  if  its  relations  are  described  as 
either  internal  or  external,  they  must  be  described  as  internal. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  relatedness  which  pervades  all  actuality 
is  ontologically  prior  to  the  concretion  of  any  finite  actuality. 
Whitehead’s  position  results  in  saying  that  not  only  is  the 
whole  prior  to  and  constitutive  of  the  part,  which  is  at  least 
involved  in  the  usual  polemic  for  internal  relation;  he  adds, 
the  relation  is  prior  to  the  substance  and  constitutive  of  the 
substance. 

William  Alston  argues  that  Whitehead’s  system  is  basically 
unacceptable  because  he  tries  to  combine  a  theory  of  internal 
relations  with  pluralism.1  In  my  judgment  Mr.  Alston  fails  to 

1  William  Alston,  “Internal  Relatedness  and  Pluralism  in  Whitehead”  in  The 
Review  of  Metaphysics,  V:  4  (June,  1952),  pp.  535-558. 
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account  satisfactorily  for  either  Whitehead’s  view  of  internal 
relations  or  his  pluralism.  The  line  of  his  argument  is  simply 
that  a  doctrine  of  internal  relations  as  offered  by  Whitehead 
issues  into  a  monism  that  is  incompatible  with  his  defense  of 
pluralism.  The  monism  which  Alston  claims  to  result  from 
Whitehead’s  doctrine  is  a  closed  or  absolute  monism.  That 
is,  there  is  one  occasion  that  is  the  whole  for  which  all  other 
entities  are  its  parts.  Alston  is  right,  I  think,  in  judging  that 
a  monistic  world-view  does  emerge  in  Whitehead’s  system 
but  wrong  in  his  characterization  of  it.  Whitehead’s  doctrine 
leads  to  a  dynamic  monism  which  differs  from  a  closed  monism 
in  that  the  unity  is  not  an  aggregate  of  parts  but  an  emergent 
whole,  the  realization  (or  closure)  of  which  is  its  death  as  the 
unity  of  nature.  The  unity  of  the  universe  is  its  act  of  unifica¬ 
tion.  There  are  no  internal  relations  -  only  an  internal  relating. 

Though  the  analysis  of  nature  in  terms  of  whole  and  part 
is  used  by  Whitehead  in  his  early  works,  he  later  repudiates 
it  as  a  defective  starting  point.1  In  Process  and  Reality  he 
chooses  to  define  whole  and  part  in  terms  of  the  more  general 
notion  of  extensive  connection.  Both,  then,  are  abstractions 
from  process  and  as  abstractions  they  qualify  actual  becoming, 
but  actuality  itself  is  only  potentially  so  divisible.  If,  however, 
one  is  to  speak  of  an  analysis  of  internal  relations  in  terms  of 
whole  and  part,  he  has  to  say  that  the  parts  are  externally 
related  to  the  other  parts  and  internally  related  to  the  whole. 
Again,  however,  this  analysis  is  applicable  only  to  the  exten¬ 
sive  schema.  But  it  is  this  consideration  that  gives  rise  to 
such  statements  by  Whitehead  as:  “If  the  individual  discre¬ 
teness  of  the  actualities  is  to  have  its  weight,  there  must  be  an 
aspect  in  these  relationships  from  which  they  can  be  conceived 
as  external,  that  is,  as  bonds  between  divided  things.’’2  This 
aspect  from  which  they  are  so  conceivable  is  the  real  potentia¬ 
lity  of  the  extensive  continuum.  We  can  only  view  the  universe 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  actual  occasion,  but  in  so  much  as 
actual  occasions  are  perspectival  viewpoints,  every  actual 
occasion  is  external  to  every  other. 


1  Whitehead,  Process  and  Reality,  pp.  439-440. 

2  Whitehead,  Process  and  Reality,  pp.  470-471. 
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I  have  considered  the  issue  of  internal  and  external  relations 
at  some  length  here  in  order  to  interpret  Whitehead’s  contri¬ 
bution  to  this  long-standing  dilemma.  Whitehead  never 
seriously  takes  up  the  debate  but  beginning  with  the  status 
of  relations  left  by  Bradley,  Whitehead  attempts  to  construct 
a  cosmology  which  gives  to  relatedness  the  reality  it  has  in 
concrete  experience.  His  reform  of  the  concept  of  substance 
is  one  outcome  of  that  effort. 

Reconciliation  is  a  keynote  in  Whitehead’s  writings.  He 
seems  perennially  concerned  with  moving  beyond  the  estab¬ 
lished  dichotomies.  His  own  provisional  realism  may  be 
profitably  viewed  as  a  reconciliation  of  realism  and  idealism. 
Mind  and  matter  are  reduced  to  polar  opposites  in  the  unity 
of  an  occasion.  The  universal  is  particular  and  the  particular 
is  universally  exemplified.  Permanence  and  flux,  instead  of 
being  the  ultimate  incompatibles,  are  perspectival  charac¬ 
teristics  of  nature.  The  being  of  an  actual  occasion  is  its 
becoming  and  the  realization  of  its  becoming  is  its  being. 
Panpsychism  and  panobjectivism  are  brought  together  in  the 
description  of  the  actual  entity  as  subject-superject.  Neither 
asserts  enough  in  itself,  though  each  can  be  unequivocally 
asserted.  Whitehead  is  a  panpsychist.  But  there  is  more. 
Each  subject  is  object  as  well.  Whitehead’s  aim  is  toward  a 
wider  truth,  a  wider  generalization.  He  never  finds  enough 
said  in  either  wing  of  the  opposites.  It  is  the  union  of  opposites 
that  is  his  passion. 

Whitehead’s  analysis  of  substance  and  relation  is  a  relevant 
expression  of  this  philosophic  bent.  He  has  been  unwilling  to 
accept  on  the  one  hand  that  substances  are  really  separate, 
and  on  the  other,  to  believe  that  relations  are  n  ot  real.  To  this 
metaphysical  situation  Whitehead  has  sought  to  reinterpret 
the  doctrine  of  substance  in  a  way  that  conveys  th  e  connected¬ 
ness  of  things  as  central  to  the  nature  of  any  actua  1  thing.  The 
reconciliation  of  substance  and  relation  is,  I  conclude,  foun¬ 
dational  to  Whitehead’s  mode  of  overcoming  the  opposites 
which  persistently  plague  philosophy.  He  avoids  the  denial 
of  sub  stance  and  offers  perhaps  a  more  sou  nd  defense  of  the 
reality  of  relation  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  recent 
metaphysics. 
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There  is  a  line  of  thought  which  can  be  pursued,  one  which 
leads  to  some  interesting  philosophical  problems.  That  line  is 
as  follows. 


I 

I  sit  at  my  desk  and  write.  It  is  a  familiar  desk  of  sturdy  wood 
and  from  all  appearances  has  remained  the  same  throughout 
the  years  I  have  owned  it.  Common  sense,  or  at  least  the  kind 
of  common  sense  which  arises  from  simple  empirical  obser¬ 
vation,  tells  me  that  the  desk  is  comprised  of  matter  which 
is  static  and  inert,  and  which  will  passively  remain  unchanged 
until  some  active  formal  determination  is  imposed  upon  it. 
We  may  refer  to  this  as  Aristotelian  common  sense.1  Yet  on 
other  grounds  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  desk  is  in  no  way 
static,  since  the  “material”  atoms  of  which  it  is  composed 
are  in  a  state  of  ceaseless  flux.  So  there  is  another  kind  of 
common  sense  which  tells  me  that  the  desk,  and  indeed  all 
“material”  objects,  are  to  be  understood  as  energy  in  motion. 
We  may  refer  to  this  as  Heraclitean  common  sense.  All  my 
percepts  of  objects  in  the  world,  no  less  than  my  conceptual 
reflections  upon  them,  are  conditioned  by  the  knowledge  that 
permanence  of  an  Aristotelian  sort  is  nowhere  found  within 
the  natural  order.  Therefore,  whenever  I  think  of  objects  I 
think  of  them  as  events  enduring  through  time.  Of  course  not 

1  Of  course  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  common  sense  is  itself  neither  intuitive 
nor  primitive,  but  always  comes  as  a  by-product  of  what  was  already  appreciated 
at  cognitive  levels.  In  other  words,  it  is  our  rational  belief  structure  which  deter¬ 
mines  the  kinds  of  common  sense  interpretations  we  subsequently  bring  to  bear 
on  our  experience  of  objects.  Changes  in  the  belief  structure  will  entail  correspond¬ 
ing  alterations  at  a  common  sense  level. 
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everyone  will  think  of  objects  in  this  manner.  I  do  so  because 
I  have  come  to  view  process  as  an  interpretive  principle  of 
widest  scope,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  categorical  concept.  I  shall 
argue  from  a  conventionalist  stance,  though  non-sceptically, 
that  each  person  is  endowed  with  a  set  of  categories  and, 
further,  that  these  categories  serve  as  the  preconceptual 
regulative  principles  whereby  the  data  of  experience  is 
organized  into  patterns  of  intelligible  meaning.  Process  is  a 
concept  of  this  sort. 

Categorical  concepts  are  demonstrated  through  transcen¬ 
dental  arguments.  Such  a  proof  begins  with  some  concept 
which  we  have,  a  concept  having  a  region  of  experience  as 
its  objective  reference,  and  proceeds  through  a  series  of 
hypothetical  inferences  to  the  conclusion  that  some  a  priori 
precondition,  or  set  of  preconditions,  must  be  posited  in  order 
to  account  for  the  concept  with  which  we  began.  Such  pre¬ 
conditions  are  prior  to  experience  in  the  sense  that  they  serve 
as  the  regulative  conventions,  the  categorical  criteria,  we 
employ  in  order  to  organize  cognitively  the  raw  material  of 
experience.  Kant’s  Transcendental  Deduction  is  no  doubt  the 
most  celebrated  example  of  this  kind  of  reasoning. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  here  is  simply  that  we  cannot  talk 
in  any  thorough  way  about  our  percepts  and  concepts  unless 
at  the  same  time  we  are  prepared  to  examine  the  preconditions 
which  render  them  possible.  Beginning  with  percepts,  I  notice 
that  under  present  conditions  the  desk  appears  to  me  as 
brown.  It  will  not,  of  course,  appear  to  my  dog  as  brown,  but 
as  some  shade  of  what  I  might  see  as  grey.  So  any  statement 
of  the  form  “The  desk  is  brown”  is  going  to  be  true  from  some 
(human)  point  of  view,  but  false  from  some  other  (canine) 
perspective.  Hence  in  saying  “The  desk  is  brown”  I  am  not 
talking  so  much  about  an  object  in  the  world  as  about  those 
factors  in  me  which  cause  me  to  have  the  appearance  of 
brown.  Those  factors,  namely  the  physical  structure  of  the 
human  eye,  must  be  operative  prior  to  my  being  appeared  to 
brownly;  they  are  not  present  in  quite  the  same  manner 
in  the  dog,  and  he  is  therefore  appeared  to  otherwise.  But  any 
visual  percept  which  any  organism  has  will  in  part  be  made 
possible  by  factors  occurring  within  that  organism  prior  to 
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experience.  Change  the  structure  of  the  perceiving  organ,  and 
corresponding  alterations  in  the  percept  can  be  predicted.  So 
while  objective  properties  of  the  desk  do  furnish  part  of  the 
cause  of  my  being  appeared  to  brownly,  we  cannot  neglect  the 
subjective  physical  makeup  of  the  perceiver,  since  factors 
there  will  condition  the  form  which  the  percept  finally  assumes. 
Similarly,  in  the  case  of  concepts,  to  ask  why  I  think  of  the 
desk  in  the  manner  I  do  entails  also  the  question  of  those 
(categorical)  factors  within  me  which  serve  as  preconditions 
for  the  formation  of  concepts  of  the  kind  I  have.  Since  process 
is  included  within  my  categorical  scheme  I  therefore  think  of 
the  desk  as  a  dynamical  event  persisting  through  time. 

Now  for  a  process-oriented  mentality  it  is  the  event  which 
constitutes  the  basic  unit  of  experience.  Events  are  episodic 
in  character,  having  more  or  less  identifiable  beginnings  and 
endings  in  time,  with  a  culmination  phase  in  between.  So  in 
thinking  of  my  desk  I  conceive  that  through  the  coherence  of 
a  manifold  of  causal  factors  it  emerged  into  being,  is  now 
persisting  through  an  extended  period  of  existence  constituting 
its  culmination  phase,  and  that  it  one  day  no  longer  will  be. 
No  strict  or  logically  static  concept  of  identity  is  applicable 
to  it,  since  sufficient  magnification  would  reveal  it  to  be  in  a 
state  of  continual  molecular  interchange  with  its  environ¬ 
mental  region,  such  that  at  any  arbitrarily  selected  "moment” 
the  set  of  molecules  comprising  it  would  not  be  exactly  the 
same  set  which  comprised  it  at  any  previous  moment  chosen 
from  its  history.  Also  the  constituent  molecules  and  atoms 
within  it,  at  our  arbitrary  ‘moment’,  stand  in  different  internal 
relations  to  each  other  than  they  have  ever  stood  before. 
Just  as  the  photograph  of  a  river  systematically  misrepresents 
the  flowing  reality  which  is  the  river,  so  the  notion  of  strict 
identity,  when  applied  to  the  desk,  misrepresents  the  tempo¬ 
rally  episodic  event  which  is  the  desk.  This  consideration 
holds  for  physical  objects  in  general,  provided  one  thinks  of 
them  under  the  regulative  convention  imposed  by  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  process.  It  is  therefore  common  sensical,  in  a  Heracli- 
tean  sense,  to  conceive  of  objects  in  this  way. 

One  can  easily  detect  Kantian  presuppositions  throughout 
this  line  of  thought,  but  with  this  important  difference.  In  the 
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Transcendental  Deduction  Kant  argued,  ingeniously,  that 
a  categorical  apparatus  of  some  sort  or  other  must  be  pre¬ 
supposed  in  order  to  account  for  the  possibility  of  empirical 
concepts  of  the  kind  we  have.  In  the  Metaphysical  Deduction 
he  sought,  not  quite  so  convincingly,  to  show  that  the  twelve 
individual  categories  he  actually  deduced  are,  once  and  for 
all  time,  the  only  categories  humans  can  be  conceived  to  have. 
But  here,  as  many  a  critic  has  shown,  he  went  too  far.  Looking 
only  at  the  three  categories  of  Relation,  for  instance,  one 
might  argue  that  a  very  strong  case  can  be  made  for  including, 
as  Kant  did,  Causality  and  Community.  However,  it  is  no 
longer  reasonable  to  include  Substance  in  this  list.  It  seemed 
to  Kant  that  whenever  we  think  of  an  empirical  object, 
whatever  its  unknowable  transcendental  constitution  might 
be,  we  think  of  it  as  a  material  substance  persisting  through 
time;  moreover  we  conceive  its  permanent  material  compo¬ 
sition  in  Aristotelian  terms  -  static,  inert,  passive.  But  we 
now  know,  in  the  light  of  later  scientific  discoveries,  that  in 
this  view  of  matter  Kant  was  surely  wrong.  The  brown  desk 
I  see  before  me  now  is  conceived  not  as  a  static  substance  but 
as  a  dynamical  event ;  accordingly  I  think  of  it  not  in  terms  of 
what  it  is,  since  it  has  no  univocal  identity,  but  in  terms  of  the 
totality  of  its  episodic  history.  In  short  I  view  it  under  the 
condition  of  process,  where  process  has  replaced  substance  in 
the  categorical  scheme.  I  propose  the  following  transcendental 
argument  as  a  demonstration  of  the  operation  of  process  as 
a  categorical  concept. 

Premise  :  In  viewing  the  desk  I  find  that  I  simply  do  not 

conceive  it  in  materially  static  terms,  and  that 
my  common  sense  interpretation  of  it  is  there¬ 
fore  Heraclitean  and  not  Aristotelian. 

Premise:  The  above  premise  implies  that,  since  the 

Aristotelian  theory  of  static  matter  is  stateable 
without  contradiction,  I  must  have  been 
influenced  by  other  considerations ;  these  other 
considerations,  on  reflection,  consist  of  my 
having  at  a  rational  level  accepted  the  kinds  of 
scientific  evidence  which  have  in  turn  molded 
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my  common  sense  interpretations  along  Herac- 
litean  lines. 


Premise: 


Premise  : 


Premise: 


Conclusion: 


My  common  sense  having  been  so  molded,  it 
follows  that  literally  my  first  impression  of  the 
desk  was  a  non-static  impression. 

From  this  it  is  inferred  that  a  non-static 
regulative  principle  must  have  been  con¬ 
ceptually  operative  within  me  prior  to  my 
first  impression  of  the  desk. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  I  have  at  some  past 
time  integrated  the  concept  of  process,  as  that 
non-static  regulative  principle,  into  my  cate¬ 
gorical  scheme. 

Process  thus  can  be  viewed  as  an  a  priori  cate¬ 
gorical  precondition  regulating  appearances  of 
the  kind  I  have,  such  that  my  initial  common 
sense  interpretation  of  any  material  object, 
including  the  desk,  will  be  that  it  is  dynamical 
and  not  a  static  Aristotelian  substance. 


II 

The  line  of  thought  I  have  been  pursuing  leads  to  several 
difficulties.  Chief  among  them,  perhaps,  is  the  consideration 
that  the  concept  of  process  in  the  above  proof  is  immediately 
seen  to  be  an  inductive  generalization,  inasmuch  as  in  the 
second  premise  it  is  acknowledged  that  my  Heraclitean 
common  sense  is  conditioned  by  the  acceptance  of  scientific 
data.  From  this  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  concept  of 
process  cannot  be  pure,  that  is  to  say  categorically  a  priori, 
but  rather  is  an  empirical  concept  derived  from  experience. 
Therefore,  a  critic  might  point  out,  the  proof  not  only  fails 
to  accomplish  its  intended  purpose  but  in  fact  reaches  a 
conclusion  inimical  to  that  purpose. 

This  objection,  admittedly  a  serious  one,  can  best  be 
countered  by  the  observation  that  a  category,  by  virtue  of  its 
a  priori  nature,  can  in  principle  never  serve  as  an  object  of 
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thought.  Any  concept  we  have  of  it  presupposes  that  it  has 
already  been  employed  in  its  role  as  pure  precondition  of  that 
concept.  Hence  no  information  inductively  derived  from 
experience  could  ever  conceivably  cause  any  changes  in  the 
pure  regulative  principles  which  themselves  [determine  the 
formal  boundaries  of  our  concept  of  that  information.  Yet 
something  must  be  changing,  otherwise  we  would  never  be 
able  to  interpret  reality  differently  as  a  result  of  new  insights 
furnished  by,  e.g.,  the  sciences.  The  changes  must  therefore 
occur  in  the  manner  in  which  a  category  is  applied  to  ex¬ 
perience,  that  is  to  say,  in  its  schematization.  Kant  recognized 
that  there  is  one  category  (Substance)  by  virtue  of  which  we 
think,  of  a  thing,  that  it  has  certain  properties.  By  itself, 
however,  the  category  is  completely  generalized:  “Substance 
bearing  accidents”.  It  must  be  applied  to  some  possible 
object  of  awareness  before  a  judgment,  or  thought,  can  be 
entertained.  Therefore  some  intermediate  is  required,  a 
tertium  quid  whereby  on  the  one  hand  the  possibility  of  an  ex¬ 
perience,  and  on  the  other  the  category,  can  be  linked.  Hence 
the  need  for  a  schema  for  each  category.  Consider  again  the 
locution  “The  desk  is  brown”.  In  the  absence  of  a  schematic 
application  the  most  I  could  know  or  say  from  the  category 
taken  alone  is  that  “Something  (in  general)  bears  accidents  (in 
general).”  But  I  want  to  say  more  than  this;  I  want  to  say 
that  this  desk  in  particular  is  brown,  and  this  can  be  said  only 
when  the  pure  concept  of  substance  is  schematized.  Now 
Kant,  common  sensically  from  an  Aristotelian  point  of  view, 
thought  the  schema  of  substance  to  be  “permanence  of  the 
real  in  time”  (KRV  B-183).  This  is  my  point  of  departure  from 
Kant:  I  abandon  the  notion  of  permanence,  and  substitute 
in  its  stead  a  Heraclitean  schema.  The  category  is  no  longer 
thought  of  as  substance,  but  as  process,  and  through  the  sche¬ 
matic  application  of  that  category  to  possible  objects  of 
awareness  I  find  I  now  think  of  them  as  events  having  acci¬ 
dental  properties  and  persisting  episodically  through  time. 
In  summary,  it  can  now  be  seen  that  for  “substance,”  “thing,” 
and  “permanence  of  the  real  in  time”  I  have  substituted, 
respectively,  “process,”  “event,”  and  “persistence  of  the 
episodic  through  time.”  These  substitutions  are  implicit  in  the 
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transcendental  proof  I  offered  earlier,  and  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  any  critical  analysis  of  that  argument. 

A  second  problem  area  to  which  my  line  of  thought  leads 
is  the  question  of  conventionalism.  The  critic  can  charge  that 
the  presupposition  of  a  categorical  apparatus  of  any  kind 
whatsoever  implies  that  we  never  have  access  to  reality  as  it  is, 
but  only  to  reality  as  it  appears,  and  that  our  appearances 
are  nothing  more  than  conventional  determinations  which 
could  conceivably  be  quite  different  if  changes  were  made  at 
the  categorical  level.  Therefore,  it  is  argued,  scepticism  is 
inescapable  since  we  can  never  in  principle  look  past  the 
limits  of  our  categorical  conventions  to  the  real  world  beyond. 

There  are  two  seemingly  related  complaints  involved,  con¬ 
ventionalism  and  scepticism.  My  reply  to  the  former  is  that  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  evident  that  I  indeed  do  not  have  access  to 
any  “real”  world  behind  my  appearances.  I  cannot  exceed 
my  limitations.  My  percepts  are  conditioned  by  the  structure 
of  the  sense  organs  which  I  happen  to  have  at  this  point  in  the 
evolutionary  history  of  the  species ;  and  concepts  of  the  kinds 
I  have  are  in  their  own  turn  made  possible  by  the  categorical 
scheme.  So  there  are  conventional  limitations  to  which  all 
elements  of  my  awareness  must  conform.  This  is  not  to  deny 
that  there  is  a  “real”  world  beyond,  or,  to  use  the  Kantian 
jargon,  a  transcendental  ideality  underlying  every  manifold 
of  experience.  Such  a  world  must  be  presupposed  as  part  of  the 
cause  of  my  being  appeared  to  at  all.  But  the  most  that  that 
world  can  furnish  is  the  material  possibility  of  experience,  to 
which  I  must  bring  my  sensorium  and  my  set  of  categorical 
preconditions  as  the  formal  determinants  of  that  experience. 
Conventionalism  is  therefore  not  only  a  tenable  position,  but 
an  unavoidable  one  as  well.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
we  must  resign  ourselves  to  scepticism.  While  it  is  the  case  that 
contingently  we  are  beings  of  the  kind  we  are,  and  could 
therefore  be  conceived  without  contradiction  to  have  other 
kinds  of  sense  organs  and  a  different  set  of  categories,  it 
remains  non-contingently  true  that  we  are  obligated  to  think 
of  ourselves  as  possessing,  at  any  arbitrarily  selected  point  in 
our  history,  some  kind  of  sensorium  and  some  sort  of  categori¬ 
cal  superstructure.  I  simply  cannot  form  a  concept  of  what  it 
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would  be  like  to  be  a  sensing  and  knowing  human  agent  and 
at  the  same  time  lack  senses  that  were  fashioned  in  some 
manner  or  other  and  a  mind  that  had  an  identifiable  design. 
Conventionalism  does  not  therefore  entail  scepticism;  on  the 
contrary  the  two  are  shown  to  be  incompatible. 

There  is  yet  a  third  difficulty  attending  my  line  of  reasoning, 
a  problem  which  grows  out  of  the  preceding  discussion, 
namely,  why  is  it  the  case  that  not  everyone  admits  process 
into  his  categorical  scheme?  The  peruser  of  philosophic 
journals  will  readily  notice  that  even  in  those  pages  many  an 
author  is  presupposing,  however  implicitly,  a  universe  of 
substantival  “things”  and  is  employing  a  “thing”  oriented 
logic  to  analyze  the  putative  relations  in  that  universe. 
Generally  speaking,  philosophers  in  the  empirical  tradition, 
including  many  language  analysts,  write  in  this  fashion.  But 
there  is  a  fundamental  misconception  at  work  here.  The 
logical  calculi  prevalently  accepted  by  philosophers  today  have 
evolved  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  Aristotelian  syllogistic.  Even 
Whitehead,  for  all  his  commitment  to  the  category  of  process, 
was  tacitly  willing  to  perpetuate  this  heritage  in  consenting  to 
co-author  the  system  of  Material  Implication.  However,  the 
logical  intuitions  underlying  syllogistic  theory  and  its  later 
extensions  are  such  that  the  basic  unit  of  experience  is  the 
particular  substance  or  “thing,”  and  not  the  event;  and  these 
intuitions  are,  in  addition,  grounded  in  the  assumption  of 
strict  identity,  where  it  is  understood  that  a  thing  is  equal  to 
itself.  But  in  a  universe  in  flux,  where  the  event  is  the  primal 
unit  of  experience  and  in  which  an  event  at  a  given  time  is 
never  strictly  equal  to  itself  at  any  subsequent  time,  the  very 
kind  of  logic  appropriate  to  the  analysis  of  an  Aristotelian 
conception  of  reality  no  longer  applies.  The  weight  of  the  task 
of  future  logicians  is  to  pioneer  in  the  discovery  of  new  kinds 
of  logic  adequate  to  the  challenge  of  symbolizing  fluid  re¬ 
lations  in  a  universe  in  flux.  New  formulations  of  identity 
will  emerge,  and  the  concept  of  “thing”  will  become  an 
historical  curiosity. 

So  why  then  do  so  many  contemporary  thinkers  persist  in 
the  furthering  of  a  tradition  which  has  been  rendered  so 
largely  obsolete  by  the  findings  of  modem  physics?  No  doubt 
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part  of  the  answer  lies  in  the  cumulative  weight  of  the  centuries 
of  empiricist  dominance  in  Anglo-American  philosophy.  Surely 
no  casual  shrug  will  rid  us  of  this  legacy.  But  a  second,  and 
to  my  mind  more  significant,  part  of  the  answer  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  very  kind  of  reality  I  judge  the  physicists  to  be 
describing  is  a  kind  that  many  philosophers  evidently  believe 
not  to  exist.  I  hear  the  physicists  saying  that  nature  is  dynam¬ 
ical  energy  in  ceaseless  and  protean  emergence  in  which  the 
permanent  and  the  static  are  nowhere  to  be  found.  Thus  the 
elevation  of  process  to  the  categorical  level  seems  unanswer¬ 
able.  To  my  colleagues  who  would  disagree  I  can  only  say: 
you  apparently  do  not  believe  that  the  consensus  of  these 
physicists  provides  an  accurate  description  of  reality;  our 
dispute  is  therefore  over  what  we  respectively  will  allow  to 
count  as  admissible  evidence  in  our  conceptual  ordering  of 
experience.  Since  I  do  accept  their  findings,  and  do  concede 
the  ultimacy  of  the  category  of  process,  my  common  sense 
interpretations  of  objects  as  they  appear  must  therefore 
differ  from  your  own. 

To  raise  one  philosophical  problem  is  to  be  drawn  eventually 
to  all  philosophical  problems,  so  the  procedure  must  be 
arrested  somewhere.  There  is,  however,  one  last  issue  on  which 
I  wish  to  comment.  There  is  a  natural  yearning  shared  by 
many  philosophers  to  have  the  rational  process  be  some  one 
thing,  univocally  inherent  in  one  and  the  same  manner  in 
everyone,  though  varying  of  course  in  degree  from  person 
to  person.  I  rather  suspect  that  this  is  a  mistaken  desire. 
Reason  seems  to  be  no  one  thing,  but  many,  dependent  upon 
the  kind  of  ontic  commitment  the  individual  makes  with 
regard  to  what  he  will  allow  to  count  as  real  within  his  con¬ 
ceptual  scheme.  The  very  admission,  for  instance,  of  a  cate¬ 
gorical  apparatus  is  the  sort  of  fork  in  the  road  at  which 
reasonable  people  part  company.  Most  philosophers  have 
little  if  anything  in  the  way  of  a  Kantian  bias.  It  is  similarly 
apparent  that  the  majority  lacks  confidence  in  process  theory. 
So  I  find  myself  making  two  rather  fundamental  commitments 
that  are  not  everywhere  made.  This  is  interesting  because 
these  commitments  exert  such  a  compelling  influence  over 
what  I  take  the  basic  unit  of  experience  to  be,  and  they  play 
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a  decisive  role  in  determining  how  I  relate  my  concepts  one 
to  another.  A  person  not  sharing  these  inclinations  will  posit 
something  other  than  the  event  as  the  basic  experiential 
unit,  and  his  conceptual  scheme  will  as  a  result  differ  struc¬ 
turally  from  my  own. 


WILLIAM  JAMES  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  TIME 


BERTRAND  P.  HELM 
Southwest  Missouri  State  University 


The  puzzlement  of  some  Western  philosophers  who  deal  with 
the  problem  of  time  was  foreshadowed  by  Augustine  in  Book 
XI  of  Confessions.  It  seems  that  we  are  directly  acquainted 
with  time  and  immediately  know  it  until  we  are  asked  about  it. 
When  we  then  seek  to  give  a  rational  account  of  time  to  the 
questioner,  the  subject  seems  to  shred  before  our  eyes  into 
particular  kinds  of  process  and  change.  But  descriptions  and 
analyses  of  special  topics  in  time’s  domain,  we  feel,  may  not 
really  settle  all  of  time’s  accounts.  The  philosophical  impulse, 
finding  itself  ultimately  in  the  red,  often  enough  weakly 
reckons  “it  is  a  mystery”  and,  threatened  with  bankruptcy, 
leaves  the  field.  Such  a  reckoning,  we  shall  see,  may  well  be 
William  James’  final  word  on  time. 

Short  of  that  final  word,  James  discusses  firmly  enough 
many  of  the  special  topics  falling  under  the  heading  of  the 
problem  of  time,  (i)  How  is  the  time  we  feel  related  to  the 
time  we  think  about?  (2)  How  are  the  times  of  different 
persons  related  to  the  public  times  of  societies?  (3)  How  is 
human  time  related  to  process  and  periodicity  in  nature? 
(4)  How  are  the  many  human  and  natural  times  related  to  or 
grounded  in  a  single,  invariant  time  order  for  the  whole  of 
reality  ?  Finally  (5)  how  is  absolute  time  related  to  any  other 
real  invariants,  such  as  consciousness  or  space  ?  Any  adequate 
theory  of  time  must  answer  these  questions,  and  answer  them 
in  such  a  way  that  the  answers  can  all  be  true  at  the  same 
time.  James  answers  the  first  four  effectively  and  consistently. 
But  he  treats  the  last  weakly,  in  effect  leaving  it  a  mystery. 

The  preceding  questions  can  easily  enough  be  recognized 
as  special  versions  of  some  central  problems  of  philosophy, 
problems  which  have  simply  been  raised  in  the  context  of 
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temporality.  Our  five  questions  about  time  are  special  cases 
of,  respectively,  the  epistemological  question  about  percepts 
and  concepts;  the  ethical  question  of  man’s  relation  to  his 
society;  the  anthropological  question  of  man’s  relation  to 
the  surrounding  world;  the  ontological  question  about  the 
one  and  the  many;  and  the  metaphysical  question  about  the 
really  real  and  its  properties.  To  see  how  James  handles 
questions  about  the  nature  of  time  is  partly  to  see  how  he 
treats  the  more  general  questions.  Indeed,  his  answers  to 
questions  about  time  ballast  his  positions  in  those  deeper 
waters. 

In  the  discussion  that  follows,  we  examine  James’  beliefs 
about  time  and  its  different  kinds,  and  then  gather  together 
some  of  our  findings  into  direct  answers  to  the  five  numbered 
questions  above.  We  proceed  roughly  in  reverse  order,  dealing 
with  (4)  and  (5)  first,  and  with  materials  bearing  on  (1)  last. 
This  approach  admittedly  emphasizes  some  of  James’  final 
writings,  including  those  which  were  first  published  post¬ 
humously.  But  it  also  reflects  his  belief  that  the  problem  of 
the  one  and  the  many  is  “the  most  central  of  all  philosophic 
problems.”1  Accordingly,  we  begin  with  nature’s  times  and 
whether  they  are  a  many  or  a  one. 

I.  Real  Time:  A  Continuum  In  Nature 

Time  can  be  seen  as  absolute,  as  a  necessary  condition  of 
reality,  in  at  least  two  ways.  One  is  to  think  of  it,  perhaps 
along  with  space,  as  a  matrix  or  receptacle  in  which  the  whole 
inventory  of  things  is  seated  in  a  fixed  order.  Another  way  is 
to  consider  time  as  a  feature  of  the  whole  of  reality  in  some  or 
most  of  its  parts,  but  not  as  a  feature  of  reality  as  a  whole. 
The  first  view  mentioned  here  is  Newton’s,  and  the  second 
is  James’.  Desiring  to  argue  against  the  determinism  and  the 
monism  implicit  in  the  prevailing  scientific  idea  of  absolute 
time,  James  was  interested  in  saying  that  times  are  absolute, 
but  time  is  not.  For  him,  reality  is  essentially  but  not  solely 
temporal,  and  it  extends  itself  in  new  creations  temporally, 

1  William  James,  Pragmatism  (Cleveland:  The  World  Publishing  Company, 
1963),  p.  90. 
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on  a  day  by  day  basis.1  There  is  no  ultimate,  all-inclusive  time 
which  includes  all  smaller  real  times  within  itself,  and  against 
which  they  can  be  averaged  and  plotted. 

For  James,  nature  has  times,  but  no  one  time.  On  his  view, 
there  cannot  be  such  a  thing  as  nature  at  an  instant.  Nature 
proceeds  organically  and  not  additively.  Real  time  comes  in 
drops  or  buds,  and  not  in  fixed,  quantitative  increments. 
Nature’s  elements  are  qualitative,  rather  like  the  “seeds”  of 
Anaxagoras,  the  “seminal  principles”  of  Augustine,  or  the 
monads  of  Leibniz.  “Nature  doesn’t  make  eggs  by  making 
first  half  an  egg,  then  a  quarter,  then  an  eighth,  etc.,  and  adding 
them  together.  She  either  makes  a  whole  egg  at  once  or  none 
at  all,  and  so  of  all  her  other  units.”2  On  this  view,  nature  is 
not  merely  a  system  of  mass  points  distributed  spatially  and 
temporally  in  orders  of  coexistence  and  sequence.  This 
characterization  fits  reality,  but  fits  it  only  as  a  map  fits  a 
territory.  It  is  for  James  an  intellectualist  construction,  an 
abstraction  all  too  often  taken  as  reality  itself.  Points  of  time 
are  fictions  or  legends  for  mapping.  But  “time  itself  comes 
in  drops.”3  These  drops,  the  real  cells  of  which  nature  is 
composed  are  fecund,  incommensurate,  and  subject  internally 
to  waxing  and  waning.  With  some  obvious  exceptions  (most 
of  them  have  spatial  voluminousness;  their  “windows”  are 
to  a  degree  open  to  each  other ;  thus  there  are  external  relations 
between  them)  they  have  many  of  the  traits  of  Leibniz’s 
monads,  and  they  have  all  the  principal  traits  of  Augustine’s 
seminal  principles  (unity,  form,  order)  but  were  not  all  created 
at  once  as  Augustine’s  principles  were. 

The  drops  or  buds  through  which  nature  extends  itself  are 
never  perfect  duplicates  of  each  other.  Novelty  is  an  essential 
part  of  change  for  James.  Elements  or  phases  of  successive 
buds  may  be  alike,  but  not  the  whole  drop  or  bud.  Nature  does 
not  progress  by  cloning,  through  the  mere  repetition  of  some 
of  its  members.  “If  the  time-content  of  the  world  be  not  one 


1  William  James,  Some  Problems  of  Philosophy  (New  York:  Greenwood  Press, 
1968),  p.  99.  Hereafter,  this  book  is  cited  as  Problems. 

2  William  James,  The  Pluralistic  Universe  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and 
Co.,  1920),  p.  230. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  232. 
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monistic  block  of  being,  if  some  part,  at  least,  of  the  future  is 
added  to  the  past  without  being  virtually  one  therewith,  or 
implicitly  contained  therein,  then  it  is  absent  really  as  well  as 
phenomenally  and  may  be  called  an  absolute  novelty  in  the 
world’s  history  in  so  far  forth.”1  For  the  other  kind  of  abso¬ 
lute  time,  there  can  be  a  future  moment  or  instant  which 
follows  this  one  and  which,  without  novelty,  exactly  repeats 
the  content  of  this  one.  For  James,  real  novelty  and  a  real 
future  are  results  of  the  incommensurability  between  time 
drops.  All  of  them  are  dissimilar.2  Since  no  two  repeat  each 
other  in  all  respects,  nature  is  not  redundant  or  sterile  in  any 
way.  On  this  view  of  time,  where  the  units  or  drops  have 
duration,  there  cannot  be  any  substance  to  the  paradoxes  of 
Zeno  or  the  antimonies  of  Kant.3  These  puzzles  arise  only  when 
we  confuse  maps  with  territories,  symbols  with  referents. 

Reality  is  essentially  temporal  for  James,  but  not  merely 
temporal.  Besides  time,  the  other  ‘reals’  of  which  nature  is 
composed  include  space  and  psyche  (instead  of  ‘psyche,’ 
James  sometimes  uses  ‘self,’  ‘ego,’  or  ‘consciousness’).  Space, 
time  and  self  are  the  three  archetypal  continua.  This  trium¬ 
virate  rules  and  governs  all  that  is.  They  are  the  grounds  for 
all  union  and  coherence.4  Each  of  the  three  has  independent 
being.  No  one  or  no  two  are  modes  of  the  third.  Such  a  denial 
is  an  essential  factor  in  James’  arguments  against  idealistic 
philosophies  (which  make  space  and  time  subjective,  mere 
forms  of  the  intuition  of  an  enveloping  psyche  or  conscious¬ 
ness)  and  against  materialistic  and  deterministic  philosophies 
(for  which  consciousness  is  an  epiphenomenon  of  matter). 
The  three  are  bridges;  they  are  mediating  links.5  They 
partially  overcome  the  discontinuities  between  all  existing 
facts  and  qualities. 

This  triad  of  time,  space  and  psyche  secures  James’  plural¬ 
ism.  Since  they  are  a  many,  their  alternate  modes  of  combi¬ 
nation  still  leave  our  world  a  many,  a  multiverse.  On  this 

1  Problems,  p.  144. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  148-149. 

3  Pluralistic  Universe,  pp.  229,  231;  and  Problems,  p.  157. 

4  William  James,  The  Will  To  Believe  (New  York:  Dover  Publications,  1956), 
p.  268 

5  Ibid.,  p.  293. 
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reading,  reality  cannot  be  merely  monistic  and  psyche-like. 
In  letters  to  Renouvier  in  1880  and  1884,  before  The  Principles 
of  Psychology  was  finished  and  before  the  famous  article  in 
1886,  “The  Perception  of  Time,”  we  find  James  discussing 
this  triad  of  reals.1  All  three  are  continua,  but  consciousness 
or  ego  is  not  allowed  to  include  the  other  two.  In  those  letters 
to  Renouvier,  time  and  space  have  aseity.  They  would  exist 
by  themselves  and  must  be  conceived  through  themselves.  If 
time  and  space  are  not  in  se,  he  argues,  we  would  be  tempted 
to  turn  to  a  universal  ego  in  order  to  introduce  continuity  into 
the  world. 


II.  Real  Time: 

Its  Place  In  The  Hierarchy  Of  Nature's  Continua 

Time,  space,  and  consciousness  are  equally  real  for  James,  but 
not  of  equal  value.  Space  and  time  are  more  important  bonds 
of  union  than  consciousness.  He  believes  that  all  things  and 
qualities  can  partake  of  time  and  space  without  being  com¬ 
pletely,  contained  within  time  and  space.  “Why  may  not  the 
world  be  a  sort  of  republican  banquet  of  this  sort,  where  all 
the  qualities  of  being  respect  one  another’s  personal  sacredness, 
yet  sit  at  the  common  table  of  space  and  time?”2  The  ego 
would  meet  other  qualities  and  other  egos  at  this  banquet. 
Consciousness  would  simply  be  another  celebrant  at  that 
common  table.  Our  minds  can  meet  things  because  both  mind 
and  thing  partake  of  time  and  space.  “It  is  a  gift  that  we  can 
approach  things  at  all,  and,  by  means  of  the  time  and  space 
which  our  minds  and  they  partake,  alter  our  actions  so  as  to 
meet  them.”3  The  space-time  matrix  provides  for  some  of  the 
unity  of  the  world,  though  the  world  is  not  in  space-time  as  a 
receptacle. 

Consciousness,  a  different  kind  of  unifying  continuum  (a 
form  of  internal  bonding,  and  not  external),  draws  things 
together  through  space  and  time,  and  then  superadds  its  own 


1  Ralph  Barton  Perry,  The  Thought  and  Character  of  William  James  (Boston: 
Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1935),  volume  I,  pp.  674,  698. 

2  James,  The  Will  To  Believe,  p.  269. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  270. 
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sort  of  cohesiveness.  Since  space  and  time  are  in  se,  they  are 
not  merely  forms  of  intuition  though  they  are  partly  that  for 
consciousness.  As  unifying  relations,  space  and  time  do  not 
penetrate  into  the  terms  they  relate  so  as  to  violate  the 
“personal  sacredness”  of  things.  Space  and  time  are  like 
ancient  gods  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  the  Termini, 
beings  who  watch  over  and  guard  the  limits  of  things.  “Hegel 
in  daring  to  insult  the  spotless  CTtoippoauvy)  of  space  and  time, 
the  bound-respecters  . . .  seems  to  me  to  manifest  his  own 
deformity.”1  Time  and  space  provide  the  grounds  for  ex¬ 
ternal  relations.  If  they  are  vassals  of  the  ego  as  forms  of  its 
intuitions,  then  all  things  can  end  up  being  seen  as  internally 
related  in  a  single  mind. 

Space  and  time  are  forms  of  union  (qualities  and  egos  meet 
through  their  agency)  but  not  substantial  bonds  of  union,  for 
they  still  work  to  separate  things.  They  keep  existence  moving, 
from  collapsing  into  iteration  and  ultimately  self-identity. 
James’  image  of  the  republican  banquet  is  fundamental^ 
important  when  we  want  to  argue  that  he  never  relapses  into 
some  kind  of  mentalistic  metaphysics.  All  of  the  thought- 
families  that  fall  under  that  denomination  require  that  self 
or  consciousness  of  some  kind  is  the  table  where  the  celebrants 
meet.  The  image  of  a  republican  banquet  where  all  things  meet 
through  and  across  time  and  space  is  much  more  realistic  than 
idealistic  in  its  implications. 

Thus,  space  and  time  are  more  important  than  psyche.  In 
addition,  space  is  more  important  than  time.  Space,  James 
says,  is  the  “paragon  of  unity.”2  It  provides  the  most  clear 
and  obvious  kinds  of  unity  because  it  allows  greater  diversity 
to  be  harmonized  through  it.  The  ways  the  item  of  the  world 
can  meet  through  it  are  more  intricate  than  time’s  sequences 
allow,  and  are  more  stable  and  less  fluid  than  consciousness 
permits.3  Space  is  a  higher  type  continuum  than  time  because 
of  the  greater  n  umber  of  its  objective  dimensions.  It  has  three, 
but  the  objective  directions  of  time  are  two  only,  before  and 
after. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  290. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  265. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  266a  . 
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So  far,  then,  James’  metaphysics  provides  for  three  basic 
reals  ranked  together  in  a  hierarchy  of  value  such  that  space 
is  a  higher  type  of  union  than  time,  and  both  space  and  time 
are  better  than  consciousness.  They  are  the  continua  which 
provide  for  some  degree  of  communion  between  members  of 
the  fourth  basic  kind  of  reality  which  James  recognizes,  the 
entire  collection  of  qualities  and  facts.  The  members  of  this 
domain  comprise  the  “one  primal  stuff  or  material  in  the  world, 
a  stuff  of  which  everything  is  composed.”1  Though  James  calls 
this  stuff  “experience”,  it  clearly  is  neither  a  psychical  nor 
a  physical  stuff,  but  can  become  psychical  or  physical  through 
the  agency  of  the  continua  of  consciousness  and  space-time. 
In  itself,  this  basic  stuff  is  neutral.  The  bonds  of  time,  psyche 
and  space  make  the  congeries  of  neutral  qualities  over  into 
a  congress. 

But  what  will  insure  that  the  forms  of  union  the  three 
continua  provide  will  be  compatible  with  each  other?  They 
seem  to  share  some  common  nature,  since  all  are  forms  of 
union.  In  virtue  of  what  do  they  cooperate?  Pressed  to  these 
considerations,  James  is  not  silent,  but  neither  is  he  very 
helpful.  An  idea  he  had  popularized  in  his  Gifford  lectures, 
The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  the  idea  of  “the  More,” 
is  pressed  into  service.  In  the  piece-meal,  drop-wise  non- 
organized  world  of  qualities  and  continua,  there  is  no  absolute 
which  apportions  all  of  them  their  places.  If  some  qualities 
partly  organize  temporally,  and  others  partly  organize  spatial¬ 
ly,  what  is  to  keep  them  from  being  in  conflict  with  each 
other  ?  What  can  relate  the  temporal  mode  to  the  spatial  mode  ? 
This  is  the  point  at  which  James  leaves  us  with  a  mystery. 
He  says  that  a  “more”  accounts  for  the  partial  blending  and 
interacting  of  the  spatial  and  temporal  continua.  “Everything 
that  happens  to  us  brings  its  own  duration  and  extension, 
and  both  are  vaguely  surrounded  by  a  marginal  ‘more’  that 
runs  into  the  duration  and  extension  of  the  next  thing  that 
comes.”2  It  seems,  then,  that  there  is  a  fifth  real,  the  More,  to 
go  along  with  the  other  four.  It  has  a  schematizing  function, 

1  William  James,  Essays  in  Radical  Empiricism  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
and  Company,  1912),  p.  94. 

2  Pragmatism,  p.  1x8. 
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bringing  qualities,  times,  spaces,  and  egos  into  some  kind  of 
working  harmony.  It  is  some  kind  of  property-less,  spaceless, 
timeless,  non-conscious  plus  in  existence.  It  is  a  neutral 
something  not  subject  to  time  which  seats  things  at  time’s 
table. 

III.  Human  Time:  The  Category  Of  Time  In  Societies 

In  the  cosmological  context,  space  is  more  important  than 
time.  Both  are  real,  but  space  has  greater  value  as  a  paradigm 
of  relatedness.  But  in  the  human  sphere,  the  comparative 
value  of  space  and  time  is  different.  James  believes  that  time 
is  the  most  important  continuum  in  human  affairs,  and  that 
the  philosopher  must  proceed  accordingly.  This  emphasis 
arises  in  one  of  the  most  telling  metaphors  about  time  that  can 
be  found  in  James’  work.  He  compares  the  moving,  thick 
present  to  the  comparatively  soft  but  dynamic  growth  rings 
of  trees.1  This  active  ring  in  a  tree,  he  says,  is  “the  dynamic 
belt  of  quivering  uncertainty.”2  He  argues  that  both  past 
and  future  are  ingredient  in  this  zone  of  the  moving  present. 
This  zone  is  the  demarcation  and  the  overlap  between  a  closed, 
sealed  past  and  an  open  individualizing  future.  He  then 
stipulates  that  . .  simply  because  the  active  ring,  whatever 
its  bulk,  is  elementary.  I  hold  that  the  study  of  its  conditions  (be 
these  never  so  proximate)  is  the  highest  of  topics  for  the 
social  philosopher.”3  A  proper  social  philosophy  must  have 
a  philosophy  of  time  as  its  preamble.  Elsewhere,  in  a  passage 
where  he  is  discussing  the  ultimate  categories  (a  listing  that 
included  the  categories  of  time  and  space),  James  held  that  the 
categories  can  withstand  any  violent  change  of  belief.  The 
categories  are  our  oldest  truths.  Their  claims  to  control 
experience  rest  upon  prescriptive  right.  “Their  influence  is 
absolutely  controlling.  Loyalty  to  them  is  the  first  principle  - 
in  most  cases  it  is  the  only  principle.”4  In  these  two  passages, 
James  indicates  that  a  philosophy  of  time  is  critical  for  all 

1  The  Will  To  Believe,  p.  257. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  259. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  260. 

4  Pragmatism,  p.  114. 
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social  philosophy.  Time  is  first  in  social  philosophy  even  though 
it  is  not  even  first  among  equals  for  a  wider  philosophy  of 
nature. 

Time,  central  for  social  experience,  is  one  of  a  group  of 
common  sense  categories.  For  James,  these  categories  are 
forms  which  provide  for  a  continuity  of  experience  between 
person  and  person.  Against  Kant,  the  categories  are  not 
necessary  forms  for  all  human  experience,  but  are  sufficient 
conditions  for  some  human  experience.1  Where  did  the  cate¬ 
gories  in  their  present  form  come  from?  “They  were  found  by 
some  men  and  then  were  found  to  be  serviceable  by  many 
other  men”  seems  to  be  James’  answer  to  the  question  about 
the  origin  of  the  categories.  “My  thesis  now  is  this,  that  our 
fundamental  ways  of  thinking  about  things  are  discoveries  of 
exceedingly  remote  ancestors,  which  have  been  able  to  preserve 
themselves  through  the  experience  of  all  subsequent  time.  They 
form  one  great  stage  in  the  equilibrium  in  the  human  mind’s 
development,  the  stage  of  common  sense.”2  On  this  view, 
time  and  the  other  categories  are  simply  more  seasoned 
templates  for  structuring  experience.  They  have  had  survival 
value.  Their  right  to  dictate  a  grammar  to  experience  is  based 
upon  immemorial  custom.  As  opposed  to  Kant’s  objective  and 
subjective  deductions  of  the  categories  but  consistent  with 
historicizing  tendencies  in  some  post-Kantian  German  idealists, 
James  gives  an  historical  and  social  deduction  of  the  categories. 

It  is  because  time  is  a  synthesizing  category  within  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  present  includes  the  past.  The  past  is  in¬ 
gredient  in  the  present  because  it  is  registered  within  the 
temporal  categories  which  organize  the  present.  The  category 
of  time  is  given  in  the  consciousness  of  the  individual  because 
it  is  a  part  of  the  structure  of  his  social  consciousness.  We 
arrange  events  in  the  social  receptacles  of  time,  but  the  recep¬ 
tacles  so  framed  are  not  a  real  part  of  natural  time.  The  category 
of  time  is  an  artefact  the  individual  man  uses  to  wedge  his 
experiences  into  enough  of  an  alignment  with  the  experiences 
of  others  that  cooperation  with  those  others  is  eased.  Natural 


1  Perry,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  479. 

2  James,  Pragmatism,  p.  114. 
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man,  having  no  social  consciousness,  would  not  have  the 
category  of  time  in  his  consciousness,  either.  “Young  children 
and  inferior  animals”  have  no  knowledge  of  time  and  space 
as  “world  receptacles.”1  Most  persons  brought  up  in  a  social 
context  where  the  ideas  of  space  and  time  are  appealed  to 
frequently  and  become  a  part  of  their  “second  nature,”  such 
as  persons  in  our  time-vexed  Western  culture,  do  accept  time 
and  space  as  absolute  containers.  These  imposed  receptacles, 
however,  are  different  from  “the  loose  unordered  time-and- 
space  experiences  of  natural  men. . ..  The  great  majority  of 
the  human  race  never  use  these  notions,  but  live  in  plural 
times  and  plural  spaces,  interpenetrant  and  durcheinander.”2 

Given  James’  historical  deduction  of  the  categories,  the 
categories  would  provide  some  of  the  conditions  that  would 
make  social  ‘contracts’  possible.  The  categories  steady  ex¬ 
perience,  giving  it  equilibrium  and  continuity,  thereby  freeing 
men  to  attend  to  the  future  thrust  of  their  own  special  forms 
of  individuation.  There  is  an  incipient  philosophy  of  history 
in  James’  remarks  along  these  lines.3  Perhaps  James  con¬ 
sciously  steered  away  from  developing  his  own  philosophy  of 
history  because  of  his  arguments  against  the  idealists,  the 
very  men  who  originally  did  most  to  cultivate  that  side  of 
philosophy. 

IV.  Human  Time:  Time  For  Individual  Persons 

The  lived  time  of  the  individual  person  only  fitfully  overlaps 
with  the  lived  times  of  other  persons.  But  each  person  to  some 
degree  is  a  party  to  the  social  contract  where  some  private  time 
is  discounted  in  favor  of  public,  calibrated  time.  This  more 
objective  public  time  is  not  directly  experienced.  We  memorize 
it  and  accept  it  as  a  condition  for  cooperating  with  others  to 
mold  a  future  that  is  more  consistent  with  our  interests  than 
the  past  has  been.  The  future,  for  James,  will  meliorate  our 


1  Ibid.,  p.  116. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  ii8. 

3  Some  have  sought  to  make  this  side  of  James’  philosophy  explicit.  See  Cushing 
Strout,  “The  Unfinished  Arch:  William  James  and  The  Idea  of  History,”  Ameri¬ 
can  Quarterly,  Volume  13,  Winter,  1961,  pp.  505-515. 
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conditions.1  The  lives  to  be  lived  then  ought  to  be  closer  to 
the  expectations  which  grow  out  of  our  private,  lived  times. 
Social,  averaged  time  is  experienced  indirectly,  retrospectively. 
Natural,  real  time  is  experienced  indirectly,  prospectively, 
as  a  kind  of  tug  into  an  open  future.  Only  lived  time  is  ex¬ 
perienced  directly,  introspectively. 

Time  is  immediately  given  in  experience.  It  is  directly  felt 
as  a  datum.  James  says  that  it  is  a  “genuine  sensation.”2  It  is 
a  datum  but  not  a  simple  datum.  Sensed,  perceived  time  is 
always  complex.  To  believe  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
simple  sensation  is  to  be  working  with  a  fiction.3  Fibers  of  the 
past  are  wound  into  the  smallest  perceived  units  of  duration. 
Since  the  pasts  of  individuals  differ,  it  would  follow  that  the 
time  perceptions  of  individuals  differ,  too.  But  they  do  not 
differ  completely.  Felt  times  coexist  and  compenetrate.4  Our 
lived  times  are  not  wholly  separate  (as  the  times  of  dreams 
of  different  persons  are5),  nor  are  they  completely  averaged 
into  objective,  public  time.  Public  time  is  built  upon  concep¬ 
tual  time,  and  is  constructed,  not  lived. 

Lived,  perceptual  time  is  continuous,  though  it  waxes  and 
wanes.  But  conceptual,  constructed  time  is  discontinuous.  It 
arises  when  attention  decomposes  the  originally  given 
synthetic  wholes  of  experience  into  their  various  elements. 
Some  of  the  elements  are  our  notions  of  the  past  and  of  the 
future.  Past  and  future  have  only  a  conceptual  existence  for 
James.  Both  are  concepts.6  Neither  is  directly  given  in  ex¬ 
perience.  Attention  can  even  set  up  a  single  point  as  the  joint 
between  past  and  future.7  But  this  single  point  or  instanta¬ 
neous  present  is  itself  an  abstraction. 

1  Existentialists  and  James  both  stress  time,  but  James  is  optimistic  in  his 
conclusions.  See  Julius  S.  Bixler,  “The  Existentialists  and  William  James,”  The 
American  Scholar,  Volume  28,  Winter,  i958-59>  PP-  80-90. 

2  Perry,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  84.  For  a  strong  criticism  of  the  thesis  that  time  is  a  sensa¬ 
tion,  see  Gerald  E.  Myers,  “William  James  On  Time  Perception.”  Philosophy  of 
Science,  Volume  38,  Spring,  1971,  PP-  353~36o. 

3  William  James,  “The  Perception  of  Time,”  The  Journal  of  Speculative  Philoso¬ 
phy,  Volume  XX,  October,  1886,  p.  375.  This  paper  appears  as  the  famous  chapter 
on  time  in  The  Principles  of  Psychology. 

4  The  Pluralistic,  Universe,  p.  232. 

5  Problems,  p.  125. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  70. 

1  William  James,  Psychology:  The  Briefer  Course,  edited  by  Gordon  Allport, 
New  York:  Harper  Brothers,  1961,  p.  333. 
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James  uses  several  different  expressions  for  this  concept  of 
the  present  as  a  point  in  time:  “strict  present”  and  “actual 
present,”1  “time  instant,”2  and  “real  minima.”3  All  such 
times,  he  argues,  are  abstractions.  They  are  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  the  paradoxes  and  antinomies  of  time,  but  they  are  lifeless 
in  the  real  world  of  process  and  change.  Their  essence  is  that 
they  are  the  hypothetical  absolute  crests  of  the  waxing- 
climaxing- waning  processes  in  nature. 

All  real  experience  is  voluminous  and  intense.  Sensed  time 
is  thick  and  enduring.  Lived  time  is  a  saddle-back,  not  a  knife 
edge.4  We  sit  astride  a  specious  present.  Perhaps  angelic  beings 
can  perch  on  time-points,  but  men  know  time  as  durational 
units.  We  are  astride  a  changing  world,  mounted  successively 
upon  its  different  time  units.  Thick;  overlapping;  in  phase; 
discrete;  sensed:  all  of  these  are  traits  of  James’  specious 
present.  Conceived  time  is  a  pale  shadow  of  the  sensation  of 
time.  The  felt,  specious  present  with  its  prospective,  retro¬ 
spective  and  introspective  elements  inherently  entangled  is 
“the  paragon  and  prototype  of  all  conceived  times.”5  As 
with  the  classical  empiricists,  for  James  the  specious  present 
is  the  percept  to  which  we  trace  our  concepts  of  time  in  order 
to  authenticate  them.  But  unlike  those  empiricists,  for  James 
the  percept  or  sensation  of  time  has  relations  given  in  it  that 
are  real  and  are  not  mind-dependent. 

Empty  time;  time  as  a  receptacle;  time  as  a  pure  form  of 
intuition:  these  too  are  abstractions  according  to  James.  But 
there  is  a  feature  in  lived  time  which  lies  at  the  root  of  these 
concepts.  There  are  times  when  the  sensorium  is,  relatively 
speaking,  dormant  and  in  a  condition  of  latency.  This  is  the 
condition  which  we  would  call  the  threshold  of  awareness.  But 
that  no  obvious  content  is  being  presented  in  experience  does 
not  mean  that  unobvious,  bare  threshold  content  is  not  there. 
James  speaks  of  this  condition  as  “the  muted  play  of  inner 
rhythms.”6  When  we  perceive  something,  the  perception  rides 

1  “The  Perception  of  Time,”  p.  37 7. 

2  Psychology:  The  Briefer  Course,  p.  33. 

3  Problems,  p.  155. 

4  “The  Perception  of  Time,”  p.  378. 

5  Ibid,.,  p.  397. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  388. 
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atop  that  surface  of  inner  rhythms.  When  the  perception 
crests,  wanes,  and  then  lapses,  the  lapsing  is  also  experienced 
against  that  background  play  of  life’s  rhythmic  forces.  It  is 
against  this  steady-state  condition  of  indifferent  equilibrium 
that  particular  budding  ‘nows’  can  be  seen  as  beginning  and 
ending. 

The  contrast  between  relatively  full  time  (due  to  the 
perception  of  external  things)  and  relatively  empty  time  (due 
to  the  rolling  ground-swells  of  our  latent  inner  environment) 
provides  the  basis  for  understanding  James’  two  Laws  of 
perceived  time.  They  are  the  Law  of  Time’s  Discrete  Flow 
and  the  Law  of  Time’s  Discontinuous  Succession.1  The  Law 
of  Time’s  Discrete  Flow  is  that  time  is  composed  of  units  of 
duration.  The  units  flow  in  the  sense  that  the  waning  of  some 
experiences  overlaps  with  the  waxing  of  others.  But  since 
their  crests  are  separate,  the  units  are  really  discrete.  This 
Law  makes  of  our  sensory  experience  a  one-in-many:  many 
crests  in  one  transitive  flow.  But  why  are  the  crests  separate  ? 
Why  cannot  two  experiential  processes  reach  their  zenith  at 
the  same  time?  James’  other  Law  handles  that  situation.  The 
Law  of  Time’s  Discontinuous  Succession  says  in  effect  that  the 
changing  intensities  of  experience  have  to  take  turns  pre¬ 
empting  the  latent  sensorium  if  they  are  to  register  on  it  at 
all.  In  more  recent  language,  we  would  say  that  a  neuron 
must  re-polarize,  a  process  taking  one-thousandth  of  a  second 
at  the  fastest,  before  another  impulse  can  proceed  along  it. 
James’  second  Law  is  sound  in  this  respect.  We  can  interpret 
the  two  Laws  together  by  saying  that  inner,  lived  time  must 
relate  things  by  separating  them.  Even  as  a  turnstile  at  a 
sporting  event  reduces  a  throng  of  people  stacked  on  one 
side  into  a  more  orderly  file  of  individuals  on  the  other  side, 
so  too  the  latent  sensorium  operates  so  as  to  gait  experience, 
ordering  its  members  into  a  coherent  flow  of  inner  traffic. 

V.  James’  Answers  To  The  Questions  On  Time 

Earlier  we  cited  some  of  the  key  questions  that  a  sound 
philosophy  of  time  must  answer.  Let  us  compose  James’s 


1  Ibid.,  p.  388,  and  p.  402. 
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answers  to  those  questions  by  summarizing  some  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  discussion  into  appropriate  “middle  terms”  which  relate 
the  various  key  ideas  of  his  philosophy  of  time.  Finally,  let 
us  indicate,  briefly  and  without  supporting  argument,  how 
his  answers  to  the  questions  on  time  provide  some  passage 
into  the  heart  of  those  larger  problems  of  philosophy  which 
so  stirred  James. 

(1)  How  is  the  time  we  feel  related  to  the  time  we  think 
about?  The  mediating  idea  for  James  here  would  be  “ab¬ 
straction  from  living  experience.”  Given  as  a  conclusion  to 
syllogism,  his  answer  to  the  question  of  time  at  this  level 
would  be : 

all  thought  times  are  abstractions  from  living  experience 
no  felt  times  are  abstractions  from  living  experience 
so :  no  felt  times  are  thought  times 

This  doctrine  that  no  felt  or  sensed  time  is  thought  time 
directly  assails  any  rationalistic  epistemology  which  believes 
that  conceived  relations  in  the  mind  are  of  course  congruent 
with  the  felt  continuities  which  are  in  present  experience. 
Mind-order  and  world-order  are  aspects  of  the  same  process, 
we  might  allow,  but  are  separate  crests  of  it. 

(2)  How  are  the  times  of  different  persons  related  to  the 
public  times  of  societies?  The  connecting  idea  James  de¬ 
veloped  here  is  that  of  the  “historically  grounded  socializing 
categories.”  Given  as  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism,  his  answer 
to  this  question  is : 

all  public  times  of  societies  are  historically  grounded 
socializing  categories  no  lived  times  of  persons  are  his¬ 
torically  grounded  socializing  categories 
so :  no  lived  times  of  persons  are  public  times  of  societies 

This  doctrine  that  calendar-and-clock  time  is  a  social  means 
to  human  ends  immediately  lets  the  emphasis  fall  upon  the 
individual  in  all  confrontations  with  society.  Presumptively, 
what  is  important  in  an  individual's  life  falls  at  least  partly 
outside  of  the  ethical  claims  of  society  upon  him.  His  own 
special  good  is  still  in  the  making. 
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(3)  How  are  the  lived  times  of  humans  related  to  nature’s 
real  times?  Nature’s  real  times  are  buds  or  drops,  and  new 
ones  are  always  arising.  This  new  temporal  content  makes 
the  future  of  nature  an  open,  non-iterative  future.  The 
mediating  idea  James  developed  here  is  'nature’s  plural  unde¬ 
termined  times.”  Argued  syllogistically,  James’  answer  at 
this  level  is : 

all  nature’s  plural  undetermined  times  are  times  open  to 
nature’s  future  all  lived  human  times  are  nature’s  plural 
undetermined  times 

so:  all  lived  human  times  are  times  open  to  nature’s 
future 

This  conclusion  would  conspire  to  throw  existing  social  and 
cultural  forms  into  transition. 

(4)  How  are  the  times  of  human  subjects  and  of  natural 
processes  related  to  an  absolute,  cosmic  time?  James’  plural¬ 
istic  temporalism  comes  to  its  most  resolute  statement  here. 
Both  his  cosmological  and  psychological  views  on  time  meet 
in  his  key  idea  here  of  “plural  time-drops  having  extension.” 
His  answer  to  our  fourth  question,  using  this  middle  term, 
would  be : 

all  human  and  natural  times  are  plural  time-drops  having 
extension  no  cosmic,  absolute  times  are  plural  time-drops 
having  extension 

so:  no  cosmic,  absolute  times  are  human  and  natural 
times 

Indeed,  time  is  a  connecting  link  but  the  time  that  so  connects 
is  not  the  same  as  the  Newtonian  time  of  the  late  nineteenth 
century.  Time  may  itself  be  a  one-in -many,  but  abstract 
physical  time  is  not  that  one. 

(5)  Finally,  how  is  time  related  to  things  like  space  and 
consciousness?  Here,  the  middle  term  is  James’  idea  of  the 
More.  Every  explicit  appeal  to  the  More,  however,  is  question¬ 
able.  For  we  have  to  take  it  in  different  senses  to  reason  with 
it  at  all.  So  in  one  sense  at  least,  James’  philosophy  of  time 
has  at  its  crest  a  mystery. 
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One  noteworthy  feature  of  modern  relativity  physics  is  the 
shift  it  involves  away  from  a  Newtonian  conception  of  space 
and  time  as  fixed  and  independent  axes  toward  what  might 
be  called  a  “Leibnizean”  reduction  of  space  and  time  to  a 
subjective,  phenomenal  status.  Whitehead’s  philosophy  of 
actual  entities  in  process  is  deliberately  intended  to  be  in  tune 
with  the  results  of  recent  scientific  research,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  this  shift  reflected  in  the  analysis  Whitehead 
gives  of  space,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  “extensive  continuum.” 

His  doctrine  of  space  is  not  the  only,  or  even  the  most 
prominent,  Leibnizean  aspect  of  Whitehead’s  philosophy. 
Whitehead’s  “actual  entities”  bear  a  marked  resemblance  to 
Leibniz’s  “monads.”  Both  are  considered  the  ultimate 
foundations  of  all  that  is  real ;  neither  philosopher  will  tolerate 
a  free-floating  property  or  relation  not  tied  down  to  one  of  the 
basic  substances.1  For  both  men  these  basic  ontological  units 
are  organic,  capable  of  development,  and  enjoy,  even  at  the 
lowest  levels,  a  perspection  upon  the  world  as  a  whole.  For 
neither  philosopher  is  God  an  exception  to  the  basic  categorial 
scheme;  God  differs  from  other  entities  essentially  by  the 
character  of  the  perception  he  enjoys  on  the  cosmos.  Both  men 
posit  a  realm  of  “possible  essences”  or  “eternal  objects”  which 
contribute  the  types  of  definiteness  which  may  appear  in  the 
world  of  process  and  are  the  means  by  which  other  aspects  of 
the  world  are  grasped  and  unified  by  each  monadic  entity. 

1  This  is  in  fact  the  basis  of  Leibniz’s  criticism  of  Newton’s  conception  of  space. 
Actually,  whereas  Leibniz’s  monads  are  by  nature  immortal,  Whitehead’s  actual 
entities  are  constantly  “perishing”  and  have  a  lifespan  of  only  one  concrescence. 
As  “drops  of  experience,”  they  might  better  be  compared  with  one  in  the  sequence 
of  ideas  or  perceptions  upon  the  world  Leibniz’s  monads  enjoy  and  which,  in 
summation,  constitute  the  essence  of  each  monad. 
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For  both  men  God  plays  an  essential  role  in  regulating  the 
monad’s  response  to  his  world  through  an  adjustment  in  his 
perceptions.  For  both  men,  further,  the  ultimate  principle  of 
the  world  is  a  mysterious  agency  whose  actions  are  not 
inherently  rational;  space  (and  time)  is  enlisted  by  both  to 
serve  as  a  principle  of  restraint  upon  the  unpredictable 
actions  of  this  divine  agency. 

Although  Leibniz  recoiled  before  Spinoza’s  deterministic 
account  of  the  emanation  of  the  world  from  God,  he  was  not 
himself  notably  successful  in  rendering  God’s  choice  of  this 
particular  world  either  a  freer  or  a  more  rational  act.  For 
Spinoza  God  is  the  causa  sui,  the  unique  substance  which  “is 
in  itself  and  is  conceived  through  itself” ;  if  he  is  free,  it  is  only 
in  the  sense  that  he  “exists  from  the  necessity  of  his  own  nature 
alone,  and  is  determined  to  action  by  himself  alone”  -  a 
description  which  makes  God’s  self-genesis  and  the  creation 
of  the  world  both  an  unpredictably  spontaneous  and  a  totally 
determined  act,  irrational  in  the  sense  of  grounded  only  in  the 
inflexible  nature  of  God,  and  yet  inevitable  given  God’s 
essence,  as  necessarily  including  existence.1  In  opposition  to 
this  view,  Leibniz  attempted  to  locate  a  properly  free  act 
separating  God’s  existence  from  the  creation  of  the  world. 
Everything  in  the  universe  is  the  way  it  is  for  a  sufficient 
reason.  God  chose  to  elect  into  existence  this  particular  set 
of  compossible  essences  from  the  realm  of  all  possible  essences 
because  this  set  was  most  congruent  with  his  free  choice  to 
will  the  best.  But  what  determined  God  to  will  the  best?  And 
more  basically,  what  about  this  set  warrants  calling  it  the 
“best”  ? 

To  answer  these  questions,  Leibniz  seems  to  have  taken  his 
cue  from  the  principle  Descartes  had  used  strategically  in  the 
third  Meditation  to  break  out  of  solipsism :  my  ideas  may  be 
considered  all  on  the  same  level  as  aspects  of  my  mind,  but 
they  may  also  be  ranked  in  a  hierarchy  depending  upon  the 
degree  of  reality  they  “objectively”  or  “representationally” 
contain.  Descartes  has  in  mind  here  as  the  highest  idea  that 

1  Spinoza,  Ethics  Demonstrated  According  to  the  Geometrical  Order,  White  trans¬ 
lation,  I,  Definitions;  as  reprinted  in  Spinoza  Selections,  ed.  J.  Wild,  Scribner, 
New  York,  1930,  with  “his”  substituted  for  “its”  with  regard  to  freedom. 
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of  God,  which  then  comes  to  demand  a  cause  proportional 
to  its  objective  reality.  With  Leibniz,  however,  this  singular 
qualitatively  preeminent  idea  is  transformed  into  a  system  of 
compossible  essences  which  differs  from  other  such  systems 
only  by  the  greater  number  of  distinct  essences  brought  into 
mutual  interrelation.  The  qualitative  preeminence  of  Des¬ 
cartes’s  “objective  reality”  in  an  idea  is  flattened  out  by 
Leibniz  into  its  quantitative  constitution.  The  locution  “best” 
is  explicated  by  means  of  the  twin  principles  of  plenitude  and 
continuity.  God’s  choice  is  not  free  but  becomes  tied  to  the 
outcome  of  the  calculus  of  essences.  The  “infinite”  analysis 
that  would  be  necessary  to  understand  the  interconnections 
between  the  essences  insures  only  that  a  human  mind  will 
never  be  able  to  see  this  choice  as  determined,  not  that  the 
choice  is  not  in  fact  determined.  Indeed,  this  divine  decision 
insures  not  even  that  the  “best”  possible  universe  will  be 
realized  in  any  sense  that  is  directly  relevant  to  human  needs 
and  aspirations,  but  only  that  the  greatest  amount  of  “being” 
will  be  realized,  each  distinct  essence  being  considered  as  of 
the  same  metaphysical  “weight”  as  every  other.  God’s 
“antecedent”  nature  wills  each  essence  for  itself;  it  supplies  to 
each  its  conatus  or  drive  to  existence.  Fortunately,  God’s 
striving  must  submit  to  the  laws  of  logic ;  only  a  set  of  compos¬ 
sible  essences  can  be  actualized.  The  potential  incompatibilities 
are  smoothed  out,  the  power  of  the  conatus  is  harnessed  to 
bring  into  being  one  variegated  but  still  coherent  world.  The 
drive  to  existence,  first  at  the  level  of  essence,  then  further  to 
the  status  of  full  existence,  has  a  compelling,  uncritical, 
basically  inexplicable  and  irrational  hold  over  God’s  energy. 
It  operates  with  essences  on  an  individual,  virtually  indis¬ 
criminate  basis.  In  his  earliest  moment  and  most  basic 
impulse,  God  would  bring  into  being  all  essence.  A  chaos  would 
result,  a  world  of  contradiction  and  essential  mutual  frustra¬ 
tion  among  monads. 

The  locution  “best  possible  world”  is  thus  with  Leibniz  only 
a  roundabout  way  of  expressing  that  God  is  not  free  to  bring 
into  being  any  set  of  essences  but  is  subject  to  logic  in  his 
choice.  God  is  subject  first  to  the  general  requirement  of 
compatibility  among  the  elected  essences;  then,  once  he  has 
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acquiesced  to  the  outcome  of  the  “strife  of  essences”,  this  set 
itself  exercises  a  further  restraint  upon  God’s  activity.  In  the 
exposition  of  his  philosophy,  Leibniz  plays  on  the  evident 
phenomenal  immersion  of  all  perceptions  in  space  and  time, 
together  with  the  apparent  unity  and  coherence  of  the  latter, 
to  argue  for  the  deeper  coherence  of  the  logical  ordering. 

Space  for  Leibniz  is  the  order  of  coexisting  things,  time  the 
order  of  successive  things.  As  such,  space  and  time  are  real 
but  not  in  the  sense  of  being  independent  substances  as 
Newton  had  believed ;  rather  they  are  relative  and  phenomenal. 
In  detaching  and  absolutizing  these  relations,  we  introduce 
a  subjective  and  (to  the  extent  these  relations  are  taken  as 
independent)  a  distorting  element  into  our  ideas  of  space  and 
time;  nevertheless,  there  is  a  real,  basically  logical  order 
structuring  the  interrelations  between  monads,  so  that  even 
the  abstract  ideas  we  form  have  an  objective  reference.  They 
are  subjective  ideas,  but  well-founded  on  objective  reality, 
in  the  sense  that  the  limitation  they  place  on  what  can  become 
real  for  us  is  derived  from  and  is  ultimately  grounded  in  the 
logical  relationship  which  must  exist  between  essences  elected 
into  existence.  The  possibility  of  a  radical  disharmony  in  our 
lived  experience  is  thereby  precluded.  Space  is  ontologically 
of  intermediate  status,  a  pale  simulacrum  which,  however,  is  a 
valid  phenomenal  representation  of  the  basic  logical  order 
that  must  obtain  among  the  phenomenal  appearances.  It  is 
insubstantial,  like  a  ghost,  but  nonetheless  valid,  informative, 
and  efficacious  as  a  principle;  it  derives  all  its  ontological 
strength  from  the  underlying  logical  order  whose  coherence 
it  communicates.  As  the  order  of  persuasion  is  often  the  re¬ 
verse  of  the  order  of  ontological  dependence,  however,  it  is  the 
phenomenal  unity  and  coherence  of  space  which  is  taken  by 
Leibniz  as  a  sign  for  the  deeper  submission  of  God’s  will 
to  a  particular  set  of  logical  categories  and,  more  deeply  still, 
to  the  logical  limitation  to  compossibility  in  the  first  place. 
The  fact  of  space  and  time  is  read  as  an  empirical  indication 
that  God  does  not  bring  into  being  all  possible  (and  therefore 
incompatible)  essences,  although  this  is  his  natural  tendency. 
The  basic  logical  demand  for  compatibility,  and  the  more 
specific  set  of  essences  God  agrees  to  elect  into  existence,  act 
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as  a  series  of  obstacles  which  direct  his  basically  irrational 
impetus  toward  being  into  channels  where  it  can  do  us  no 
harm,  or  more  precisely,  where  it  can  do  us  the  least  harm 
possible. 

Just  as  space  has  both  a  subjective  and  an  objective 
reference  for  Leibniz,  the  "extensive  continuum”  is  given  two 
independent  developments  by  Whitehead.  There  is  a  "realistic” 
or  metaphysical  treatment  wherein  space  is  described  as  the 
"outermost  society”  or  most  general  set  of  relations  which 
bind  and,  in  Leibnizean  fashion,  are  grounded  in  actual  entities : 

The  physical  relations,  the  geometrical  relations  of  measurement,  the 
dimensional  relations,  and  the  various  grades  of  extensive  relations, 
involved  in  the  physical  and  geometrical  theory  of  nature,  are  deriva¬ 
tive  from  a  series  of  societies  of  increasing  width  of  prevalence,  the 
more  special  societies  being  included  in  the  wider  societies.  ( Process 
And  Reality,  Harper  Torchbook  edition,  p.  141;  see  also  p.  96.  Here¬ 
after  “PR.1’) 

But  Whitehead  has  also  given  an  epistemological  description  of 
space  as  seen  from  the  perspective  of  its  appearance  to  the 
individual  actual  entity.  The  "extensive  continuum”,  as  a 
relatively  clear  and  distinct  appreciation  of  our  environment 
as  a  present  (and  not  just  as  a  past)  forms  an  aspect  of,  and 
arises  for  the  first  time  with,  the  mode  of  awareness  known  as 
"presentational  immediacy.”1  Presentational  immediacy  itself 
arises  as  a  development  out  of  the  received  or  implanted 
datum  of  "causal  efficacy.”  An  essential  ingredient  in  the 
development  of  presentational  immediacy  out  of  causal 
efficacy,  however,  is  the  "subjective  form”  of  the  individual 
entity,  which  is  in  turn  supervised  in  its  operation  by  God’s 
own  "subjective  aim.”  The  extensive  continuum,  then,  in  its 
epistemological  aspect  as  the  outermost  horizon  of  the  clear 
mode  of  awareness  of  presentational  immediacy,  is  a  joint 
product  of  the  raw  datum  of  causal  efficacy  and  of  God’s 
modification  of  our  subjective  form. 

God  is  decisively  implicated  in  the  advance  to  a  more 
discriminating  appreciation  of  the  world  involved  in  the 

1  “In  our  perception  of  the  contemporary  world  via  presentational  immediacy, 
nexus  of  actual  entities  are  objectified  for  the  percipient  under  the  perspective  of 
their  character  of  extensive  continuity.”  PR  119;  see  also  188. 
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concrescence  constituting  each  actual  entity.  The  basis  for 
the  “valuing”  conferred  upon  each  concrescence  is  a  function  of 
God’s  own  initial  (timeless)  concrescence,  in  which  the  termini 
of  his  own  prehensions  are  the  unchanging  eternal  objects. 
God’s  own  constitution  (in  his  primordial  nature)  consists 
in  a  structuring  of  the  eternal  objects  in  a  hierarchy  of  values 
which  thenceforward  becomes  regulatory  for  the  time-bound 
concrescences  of  other  actual  entities.1 

It  is  apparently  not  God’s  own  decision  which  properly 
determines  the  initial  and  decisive  structuring  of  eternal 
objects,  but  the  conditions  for  maximal  intensity  of  ex¬ 
perience,  which  is  God’s  chief  aim.  God  for  Whitehead  is  not 
the  truly  ultimate  agency  in  his  philosophy,  but  only  the  first 
modification  of  the  formless  but  dynamic  center  called  more 
properly  “creativity.”  Creativity  for  Whitehead  is  a  basic 
drive,  not  to  existence,  as  with  Leibniz,  but  to  higher  in¬ 
tensities  of  experience.  “God”  is  the  name  for  the  fusion  of 
this  basic  creative  force  with  the  first,  timeless  valuation. 

Creativity  is  without  a  character  of  its  own  in  exactly  the  same  sense  in 
which  the  Aristotelian  ‘matter’  is  without  a  character  of  its  own.  It  is 
that  ultimate  notion  of  the  highest  generality  at  the  base  of  actuality. 
It  cannot  be  characterized,  because  all  characters  are  more  special  than 
itself.  But  creativity  is  always  found  under  conditions,  and  described  as 
conditioned.  The  non-temporal  act  of  all-inclusive  unfettered  valuation 
[i.e.  God]  is  at  once  a  creature  of  creativity  and  a  condition  for  creativi¬ 
ty.  (PR  47) 

In  practice,  the  limitations  placed  upon  the  operations  of  this 
force  by  the  conditions  for  maximal  intensity  of  experience 
come  to  much  the  same  as  they  had  with  Leibniz  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  achieve  the  maximum  of  variety  among  monads 
compatible  with  unity.  Generally  speaking,  an  increase  in 
discriminating  sensitivity  is  achieved  by  the  ingression  of  a 


1  “The  primordial  created  fact  is  the  unconditioned  conceptual  valuation  of  the 
entire  multiplicity  of  eternal  objects.  This  is  the  ‘primordial  nature’  of  God.” 
(PR  46)  “He  is  the  unconditioned  actuality  of  conceptual  feeling  at  the  base  of 
things;  so  that,  by  reason  of  this  primordial  actuality,  there  is  order  in  the  rele¬ 
vance  of  eternal  objects  to  the  process  of  creation.”  (PR  52)  “By  reason  of  this 
complete  valuation,  the  objectification  of  God  in  each  derivate  actual  entity  results 
in  a  graduation  of  the  relevance  of  eternal  objects  to  the  concrescent  phases  of 
that  derivate  occasion.”  (PR  46). 
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greater  number  of  eternal  objects  into  our  experience,  and 
is  accompanied  by  a  heightened  intensity  in  our  final  satis¬ 
faction  : 

The  subjective  aim,  whereby  there  is  origination  of  conceptual  feeling, 
is  intensity  of  feeling  in  the  immediate  subject  and  in  the  relevant  fu¬ 
ture.  We  note  that  intensity  of  feeling  due  to  any  realized  ingression  of 
an  eternal  object  is  heightened  when  that  eternal  object  is  one  element 
in  a  realized  contrast  between  eternal  objects.  .  .  .  Thus  there  is  the 
urge  towards  the  realization  of  the  maximum  number  of  eternal  objects 
subject  to  the  restraint  that  they  must  be  under  conditions  of  contrast. 
But  this  limitation  to  ‘conditions  of  contrast’  is  the  demand  for  ‘bal¬ 
ance.’  . . .  The  subjective  aim  is  the  selection  of  the  balance  amid  the 
given  materials.  (PR  424) 

As  stated,  God’s  tendency  is  primarily  toward  intensity  of 
experience;  from  the  divine  point  of  view,  it  is  only  of  in¬ 
cidental  importance  that  this  goal  is  furthered  by  “balance” 
or  coherence.  Intelligibility  is  not  an  integral  element  in  God’s 
intention  but  is  only  a  necessary  condition  and  accompaniment 
if  higher  plateaus  of  enjoyment  are  to  be  reached.  In  his 
initial  fixing  of  the  eternal  objects,  God  is  bound  by  logical 
canons  which  legislate  the  conditions  for  such  a  heightened 
experience.  Unity  is  a  means  to  this  increased  satisfaction,  not 
an  end  in  itself  or  a  feature  directly  intended  by  God.  To  this 
point  Whitehead’s  precautions  against  the  potential  for 
disorder  in  creativity  resemble  those  of  Leibniz  against  the 
“antecedent”  nature  of  God;  but  Whitehead  introduces  a 
further  check  upon  his  primary  agency’s  activities  which 
Leibniz  does  not  have. 

We  have  stated  that  God  is  directly  involved  in  the  elevation 
and  clarification  of  causal  efficacy  into  presentational  imme¬ 
diacy  as  this  takes  place  in  the  concrescence  of  the  actual 
entity  with  the  help  of  its  subjective  form.  The  extensive 
continuum  for  Whitehead  is  not  just  a  reflection  of  God’s 
ordering  of  the  eternal  objects,  as  space  had  been  for  Leibniz, 
but  is  an  outgrowth  and  clarification  of  the  implanted  datum 
of  causal  efficacy,  and  is  thus  limited  by  the  elasticity  with 
which  this  darker  force  is  receptive  to  the  full  sweep  of  God’s 
creative  thrust.  A  further  limitation  is  thereby  introduced 
to  the  forms  space,  or  the  extensive  continuum,  can  assume, 
by  the  limits  to  the  ductility  of  this  rough  medium  of  which 
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it  is  a  part.  Causal  efficacy,  as  the  foundation  of  all  phenomena 
in  the  mode  of  presentational  immediacy  (and  with  it  of  the 
extensive  continuum)  thus  acts  as  a  check  and  restraint  upon 
what  God  can  launch  into  experience,  beyond  and  independent 
of  that  imposed  by  the  set  of  eternal  objects  which  regulate 
intensity  of  experience.  This  is  a  check  which  Leibniz,  with 
his  “windowless”  monads,  did  not  have.  The  extensive  con¬ 
tinuum  is  dependent  ontologically  on  causal  efficacy;  it  is 
simply  the  clearest  distillation  and  most  sensitive  reading  of 
the  latter.  But  rhetorically  the  undeniable  reality  of  space  and 
the  raw  force  connecting  entities  function  for  Whitehead  as  a 
further  assurance,  beyond  the  conditions  of  logical  unity,  that 
an  otherwise  uncontrollable  creative  agency  will  indeed  be 
directed  along  acceptable  lines.1 

In  Plato’s  Timaeus  the  divine  artisan  looks  to  the  changeless 
forms  as  the  models  for  his  product,  but  he  is  limited  in  his 
ability  to  introduce  these  forms  by  the  medium  he  finds  at 
hand.  With  Leibniz  and  Whitehead  the  divine  artisan  remains 
the  essential  but  now  questionable  motor  behind  world  history. 
Leibniz  has  this  power  limited  only  by  the  logical  forms  (and 
by  his  subsequent  choice  therefrom).  Whitehead  throws  a 
further  rope  over  this  fundamental  dynamism  by  invoking 
the  medium  with  which  this  deity  must  work,  a  medium  which 
has  certain  limitations  to  its  potential  malleability.  With 
Leibniz,  Whitehead  appears  to  want  to  exploit  the  apparent 
unity  of  space  and  time,  their  ubiquity  as  the  media  of  ex¬ 
perience,  as  an  indication  of  the  deeper  integrity  of  God’s 
cosmic  plan.  The  hardly  dubitable  realities  of  space,  time,  and 
gravity  are  enlisted  to  serve  as  experiential  referents  for  a 
metaphysical  coherence  lying  indiscernibly  deeper;  they  are 
used  to  cast  a  rein  over  the  potentially  unlimited  and  un¬ 
controllable  activity  of  the  deity  which  both  have  identified 
as  the  center  and  dynamo  of  the  cosmos. 


1  That  the  extensive  continuum  does  indeed  function  for  Whitehead  as  an 
epistemological  guarantee  against  disorder  is  indicated  by  the  following:  “Exten¬ 
sion,  apart  from  its  spatialization  and  temporalization,  is  that  general  scheme  of 
relationships  providing  the  capacity  that  many  objects  can  be  welded  into  the 
real  unity  of  one  experience.”  PR  105.  “The  extensive  continuum  is  that  general 
relational  element  in  experience  whereby  the  actual  entities  experienced,  and  that 
unit  experience  itself,  are  united  in  the  solidarity  of  one  common  world.”  PR  112. 
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For  both  men  space  and  time  are  used  in  a  strategically 
suasive  capacity  in  keeping  at  arm’s  length  the  possibility  of  a 
discordant,  chaotic  world,  a  real  alternative  given  their 
descriptions  of  the  primordial  reality  as  an  irresistible  drive 
toward  existence  and  experience;  later  philosophers,  such  as 
Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche,  and  Sartre  will  maintain  this 
description  of  the  fulminating  center  of  reality  while  dispensing 
with  the  screen  of  logical  or  esthetic  categories  that  both  men 
used  to  keep  such  divine  sparks  from  flying  out  to  disturb  our 
experience.  This  precaution  is  a  measure  of  the  optimism 
both  Leibniz  and  Whitehead  share  and  of  their  desire  to  have 
their  systems  reflect  the  confidence  of  their  outlook;  yet  it 
also  indicates  the  care  they  take  to  plant  a  restraint  at  the 
same  time  as  they  avail  themselves  of  a  powerful  but  unnerving 
genie  as  the  center  of  their  systems.  Both  men  are  led  to 
thematize  space  in  the  particular  way  they  do  by  a  problem 
they  have  laid  for  themselves  in  their  doctrine  of  God.  Both 
men  maintain  a  division  in  God’s  nature;  God’s  intelligence 
remains  foreign  to  his  most  basic  essence,  which  is  reduced 
univocally  to  force  or  power.  Logical  or  esthetic  coherence 
remains  at  best  an  ectoskeleton  or  set  of  organs  which, 
however  vital,  remain  outside  the  pulsating  center  of  divine 
activity,  and  whose  impulses  they  are  barely  able  to  restrain. 

One  can  agree  with  Leibniz’s  insistence  that  there  can  be  no 
unattached  properties  of  space  and  time  as  Newton  had 
posited  without  embracing  his  view  of  space  as  a  surface 
reflection  (and  thoughtfully  arranged  guarantee)  of  the 
logical  coherence  of  God’s  plan  for  the  cosmos.  Whitehead, 
one  suspects,  was  led  to  this  view  through  the  less  commend¬ 
able  motive  of  wanting  to  appear  in  step  with  the  most  recent 
trends  in  physical  theory.  We  may  avoid  the  systematic  em¬ 
barrassment  of  having  space  a  “thing”  which  paradoxically 
contains  other  things  without  itself  being  contained  within 
something  of  wider  scope,  by  moving  away  from  space  as  a 
“thing-like”  substance  to  the  conception  of  space  as  a  principle 
or  essential  component  in  any  object  of  our  experience.  This 
would  accord  with  Leibniz’s  insight  into  space’s  derivative 
status  without  requiring  that  we  see  space  as  a  false  abstraction 
or  shade  of  logical  order.  Space  may  be  a  positive  element  or 
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principle  in  its  own  right,  apart  from  a  logical  element.  It  can 
never  exist  by  itself  as  a  “thing”,  however,  but  always  in 
conjunction  with  an  opposite,  logical  component.  Such  a  shift 
in  our  conception  of  space  would  also  resolve  its  puzzling 
status  as  an  isolated  substance  which  can  then  only  be  related 
to  the  other  full  (and  unique)  substantial  entity,  God,  by  way 
of  an  identity  -  either  as  the  “sensorium”  or  body  of  God  as 
for  Newton,  an  infinite  physical  mode  or  manifestation  of  God 
as  for  Spinoza;  or  again  as  a  hardening  but  pellucid  surface 
which  serves  symbolic  notice  of  the  deeper,  successful  activity 
of  the  Transcendental  Unity  of  Apperception  in  its  project  to 
unify  the  full  manifold  of  possible  experience,  as  with  Kant. 

Once  space  is  viewed  not  as  a  substance  in  its  own  right  but 
as  a  correlative  principle,  as  outlined  above,  the  way  is  left 
open  to  accord  to  this  principle  the  other  functions  presented 
by  the  non-logical  aspects  of  our  experience  -  such  experiences 
as  resistance,  the  potential  for  disorder,  and  of  distinction 
between  objects  otherwise  similar.  The  basically  Aristotelian 
direction  to  this  solution  need  not  here  be  drawn  out  to 
completeness ;  its  relevance  for  us  lies  in  the  continuity  of  such 
a  solution  with  the  basic  direction  taken  by  both  Leibniz  and 
Whitehead  before  they  were  detoured  by  the  decision  to  enlist 
space  to  handle  the  problem  of  divine  irrationality  in  their 
systems.  This  problem,  though  certainly  a  vital  one,  lies  too 
deep  for  a  philosophical  analysis  of  space  alone  to  handle; 
further,  such  a  mobilization  of  space  for  purposes  foreign  to 
its  natural  interest  threatens  to  distract  attention  from  the 
truly  important  issues  involving  space,  of  which  a  properly 
conducted  philosophical  analysis  should  serve  to  heighten  our 
awareness. 


PROCESS  PHILOSOPHY, 

A  CATEGORI AL  ANALYSIS* 


ANDREW  J.  RECK 

Tulane  University 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

Process  philosophy  is  that  type  of  philosophy  which  takes 
reality  to  consist  in  process  or  processes,  and  which,  if  it 
acknowledges  elements  other  than  process,  comprehends  these 
elements,  at  least  partially,  within  process.  To  define  or 
describe  reality  and  its  elements  by  reference  to  process  is  to 
raise  further  questions  concerning  the  definition  or  description 
of  process.  Here  the  history  of  philosophy  may  be  helpful. 
Among  the  ancients  Heraclitus  must  be  counted  in  the  first 
rank  of  process  philosophers ;  among  the  moderns,  Whitehead. 
In  a  dialogue  devoted  to  one  of  Heraclitus’  disciples,  Cratylus, 
Plato  penned  the  phrase  that  is  the  hallmark  of  process 
philosophy  7iavTa  pel,  “everything  flows.”1  Whitehead’s 
declarations  of  process  philosophy  are  more  prosaic,  but  they 
are  vigorous.  In  Science  and  the  Modern  World,  he  wrote:  “The 
reality  is  the  process.”2 

In  its  effort  to  state  a  general  theory  of  what  reality  is, 
process  philosophy  is  characteristically  metaphysical.  En¬ 
throning  the  flux,  process  philosophy  appears  at  first  ob¬ 
structive  to  the  formulation  of  a  coherent  theory  of  reality. 
Indeed,  classical  philosophers  have  denied  the  intelligibility 
of  process  philosophy  altogether.  For  Plato,  thought  itself  is 
impossible  if  only  flux  is  real,  since  thought  requires  stable 


*  This  paper  was  presented  before  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Process  Philoso¬ 
phies  on  December  27,  1973,  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

1  Plato,  of  course,  denigrated  process  philosophy  when  he  inserted  between  the 
two  words  of  its  formula  the  phrase  “like  leaky  pots.”  See  Plato,  Cratylus,  440C. 

2  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  Science  and  the  Modern  World  (New  York:  Mac¬ 
millan,  1925),  p.  106. 
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concepts.  No  subject  of  a  judgment  would  endure  long  enough 
for  its  attribute  to  be  thought ;  nor  would  the  thinker  survive 
long  enough  to  articulate  his  judgment.  Aristotle  contended 
that,  if  the  flux  philosophy  contends  that  everything  changes 
-  i.e.,  is  and  is  not,  then  it  violates  the  principle  of  non¬ 
contradiction,  and  so  is  unintelligible.  If  reality  is  forever 
changing,  then  no  philosophy  can  embrace  it.  Always  on  the 
move,  reality  will  elude  any  conceptual  net  cast  over  it. 
Nevertheless,  history  has  witnessed  many  endeavors  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  speculative  process  philosophy.  In  our  century  White- 
head  has  been  the  outstanding  proponent  of  speculative 
philosophy.  “Speculative  philosophy,”  he  said,  “is  the  endeavor 
to  frame  a  coherent,  logical,  necessary  system  of  general  ideas 
in  terms  of  which  every  element  of  our  experience  can  be 
interpreted.”1 

Elsewhere  I  have  distinguished  process  philosophy  from 
three  other  types  of  philosophy:  realism,  idealism,  and 
materialism.2  I  have  argued  that  all  four  types  are  rooted  in 
fundamentally  different  ways  of  intuiting  or  apprehending 
reality  and  experience.  I  do  not  wish  here  to  recapitulate  my 
examination  of  these  types,  nor  to  reconsider  the  matrix  of 
ideas  -  from  the  appeal  to  immediate  experience  to  the 
influence  of  Darwinism  -  out  of  which  process  philosophy  has 
risen  in  the  recent  past  to  become  a  major  philosophical  type. 
Instead,  I  propose  here  to  narrow  my  essay  to  an  examination 
of  the  character  of  process  philosophy  as  systematic  philosophy. 
Perhaps  this  is  its  most  problematic  character.  The  term 
“system”  and  its  cognates  connote  a  unitary  whole,  or  a 
finished  totality,  while  process  philosophy  suggests  that  none 
such  exists  since  reality  is  flux,  forever  on  the  go  and  in  the 
making.  No  doubt,  the  unfinished  and  never-to-be-finished 
quality  of  flux  has  seduced  many  adherents  to  the  meta¬ 
physics  of  process  away  from  systematic  theory-building, 
stirring  up  irrationalism  and  anti-intellectualism.  Certainly, 


1  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  Process  and  Reality  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1929), 
p.  4. 

2  See  Andrew  J.  Reck,  Speculative  Philosophy  (Albuquerque:  University  of  New 
Mexico  Press,  1972). 
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if  a  system  of  process  philosophy  is  tenable,  then  it  must  have 
the  feature,  recognized  by  Whitehead,  “not  ...  of  finality, 
but  of  progress.”1 

Focussing  on  the  systematic  character  of  process  philosophy, 
I  propose  to  further  restrict  my  investigation  to  its  categories. 
What,  in  brief,  are  the  general  ideas  requisite  for  a  speculative 
system  of  speculative  philosophy?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
each  of  these  ideas  ?  What  conclusions  concerning  the  validity 
or  tenability  of  process  philosophy  are  reached  by  means  of  an 
analysis  of  these  general  ideas?  In  sum,  then,  I  intend  to  offer 
a  categorial  analysis  of  process  philosophy.  Such  an  analysis 
seems  indispensable  for  the  understanding  and  evaluation  of 
any  philosophy. 

The  search  for  categories  harks  back  to  Aristotle.  He  was 
the  first  to  list  explicitly  the  main  classes  of  terms,  and  by 
tacit  assumption,  of  concepts  and  beings.  He  distinguished 
ten  categories:  “substance,  quantity,  quality,  relation,  place, 
time,  position,  state,  action,  or  affection.”2  As  is  well  known, 
his  basic  category  was  substance,  although  the  Greek  term 
xocTTjyopta  signifies  “predicate;”  his  other  nine  categories  de¬ 
signated  kinds  of  predicates  belonging  to  substance.  The  task 
of  listing  and  elucidating  the  general  ideas  of  process  philoso¬ 
phy,  ideas  denoting  the  generic  traits  of  existence,  is  compara¬ 
ble  to  that  which  Aristotle  faced.  To  Aristotle’s  successors  his 
achievement  in  establishing  a  doctrine  of  categories  was 
marred  on  several  counts.  Two  in  particular  demand  attention: 
(i)  the  list  omits  such  basic  notions  of  the  Aristotelian  meta¬ 
physics  as  form  and  matter,  act  and  potency ;  and  (2)  Aristotle, 
as  Kant  observed,  provided  no  principle  justifying  his  cate¬ 
gories.  Nevertheless,  a  list  of  ten  basic  categories  -  with 
substance,  quantity,  quality,  relation,  and  even  place  and 
time  central,  the  others  more  or  less  dispensable  -  has  at¬ 
tracted  thinkers  who  desire  manageable  conceptual  instruments 
with  which  to  survey  and  penetrate  reality. 

When  building  systems,  process  philosophers  have  sought 
to  provide  lists  of  categories.  In  this  regard,  the  efforts  of 


1  Whitehead,  Process  and  Reality,  p.  32. 

2  Aristotle,  Categories,  ch.  4,  ib,  11,  25  ff. 
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Samuel  Alexander  and  Alfred  North  Whitehead  are  note¬ 
worthy. 

Alexander  defined  categories  as  a  priori  or  non-empirical 
pervasive  categories  of  existence.  At  the  same  time  he  con¬ 
sidered  them  to  be  empirical,  in  the  sense  that  they  "are 
essential  and  universal  constituents  of  whatever  is  experi¬ 
enced  ...’’1  Yet  he  distinguished  categories  from  qualities. 
He  wrote:  "Qualities  are  to  be  noted  and  registered  without 
the  pretense  of  accounting  for  them.”2  Alexander  ranked  the 
categories  according  to  their  universality  -  in  his  word, 
"intercommunication.”  That  is,  to  the  extent  that  a  category 
is  required  by  other  categories,  it  is  prior  to  those  others. 
Hence  the  major  categories  are  existence,  universality,  re¬ 
lation,  and  order,  since  none  is  prior  to  them  and  they  are 
required  by  all  others.  Next  are  substance,  quantity,  number, 
causality  and  other  categories  which  require  the  major  ones 
but  no  others.  The  third  group  of  categories  is  formed  by 
motion,  and  at  this  juncture  Alexander’s  categories  touch 
upon  qualities.  For  motions,  physical  matter,  matter  with 
secondary  qualities,  life,  and  mind  are  qualities;  they  have 
emerged  from  Space-Time.  What  is  Space-Time?  A  category 
or  a  quality?  Certainly  it  is  Alexander’s  central  idea,  his  key 
to  reality.  But  it  is  not  a  quality,  since  it  is  not  apprehended 
the  way  qualities  are.  Nor  is  it  a  category,  for  although  cate¬ 
gories  articulate  the  nature  of  Space-Time,  the  latter  is  not 
a  priori  or  non-empirical  as  the  categories  are  alleged  to  be, 
because  it  obviously  lacks  the  formal  sort  of  universality  the 
major  categories  possess.  Hence  Alexander’s  theory  of  cate¬ 
gories  proffers  less  than  what  is  sought.  His  categories  include 
neither  his  basic  idea  -  Space  -Time  -  nor  qualities. 

Whitehead’s  approach  to  the  task  of  developing  a  doctrine 
of  categories  is  more  promising.  His  categories  are  empirical; 
they  are  selected  from  immediate  experience.  Yet  they  are 
also  speculative;  they  may  be  generalized  so  as  to  compose 
a  conceptual  system  with  explanatory  range  sufficient  to 
embrace  every  element  of  experience.  Thus  Whitehead 
surpassed  Alexander  in  the  entwinement  of  empirical  and 

1  S.  Alexander  Space,  Time,  and  Deity  (London:  Macmillan,  1920),  I,  p.  185. 

2  Ibid.,  I,  p.  74. 
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rational  characteristics  for  his  basic  categories.  The  rational 
element,  however,  is  not  upheld  dogmatically,  as  too  often 
the  traditional  a  priori  is ;  rather  it  is  proposed  as  hypothetical 
and  tentative.  From  reflections  on  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle, 
Whitehead,  and  Alexander,  it  becomes  apparent  that  cate¬ 
gories  are  offered  as  universal  and  necessary  for  experience  and 
reality.  Aristotle  and  Alexander  might  add,  for  language  and 
thought,  too,  while  Whitehead  would  refrain,  on  the  grounds 
that  obsolete  categories  have  shaped  language  and  thought. 
In  any  case,  a  rule  about  the  nature  of  categories  comes  to  the 
fore :  Accept  as  categories  only  those  ideas  which  are  universal 
and  which  appear  to  be  applicable  to  experience.  Let  us  call 
this  rule  “the  nature  rule.” 

The  nature  rule  has  implications  for  the  categories  of 
process  philosophy  which  those  of  rival  philosophical  systems 
escape.  A  philosophy  which  takes  process  or  flux  to  be  the 
fundamental  character  of  reality  cannot  promise  a  settled 
theory  of  categories.  For  a  settled  theory  -  and  to  some  extent 
any  theory  of  categories  -  introduce  a  degree  of  permanence 
into  the  scheme  of  things  inconsistent  with  the  flux.  At  best, 
then,  the  categories  of  process  philosophy  must  be  taken  to  be 
tentative,  not  only  because  human  knowledge  is  merely 
approximate,  but  also  because  reality  changes,  compelling 
the  categories  to  change  as  well.  Hence  the  categories  of 
process  philosophy  are  restricted  to  finite  spatio-temporal 
stretches  of  reality  -  that  is,  to  particular  cosmic  regions  and 
epochs.  This  limitation  of  the  categories  of  process  philosophy 
handicaps  the  seeker  of  a  categorial  set.  As  reality  changes,  old 
categories  may  disappear,  new  categories  emerge.  Further, 
Stephen  Pepper’s  remarks  on  the  categories  of  contextualism 
are  germane :  it  becomes  arbitrary  as  to  how  detailed  the  theory 
of  categories  should  be,  whether  indeed  a  stable  ranking  is 
feasible,  one  which  could  begin  with  categories  of  the  greatest 
generality  and  move  through  subcategories  down  to  “the 
minor  detailed  structures  of  limited  regions  of  nature.”1  For 
the  categories  of  process  philosophy,  in  grappling  with  a  reality 
which  is  forever  changing,  must  be  framed  in  such  a  way  as  to 

1  Stephen  Pepper,  World  Hypotheses  (Berkeley  &  Los  Angeles:  University  of 
California,  1948),  p.  234. 
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account  for  whatever  order  now  exists  without  disregarding 
the  precariousness  of  any  given  order  in  the  flux. 

Whitehead’s  metaphysical  method  of  descriptive  general¬ 
ization,  starting  from  immediate  experience  and  projecting  a 
conceptual  generality  speculatively,  faces  up  to  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  nature  rule  concerning  categories  for  process 
philosophy.  Nevertheless,  Whitehead’s  resultant  list  of  cate¬ 
gories  is  quite  dismaying.  Sketched  in  Part  I,  Chapter  II  of 
Process  and  Reality,  Whitehead’s  categorial  scheme  contains 
no  fewer  than  forty-five  categories:  one  category  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate,  eight  categories  of  existence,  twenty-seven  categories 
of  explanation,  and  nine  categorial  obligations.  In  addition,  in 
Chapter  III,  ‘‘some  derivative  notions,”  such  as  the  concept 
of  God,  are  injected. 

If  Whitehead’s  press  for  a  list  of  categories  rooted  in  im¬ 
mediate  experience,  grasped  descriptively,  and  generalized 
into  an  explanatory  system  prevails,  then  it  is  doubtful  that 
even  forty-five  categories  will  suffice.  Pertinently,  when  Paul 
Weiss,  one  of  Whitehead’s  most  distinguished  students, 
endeavored  in  an  early  book  to  construct  a  system  of  meta¬ 
physics,  he  needed  no  fewer  than  sixty-six  categories.1  And 
even  this  list  invites  further  multiplication,  because  the  de¬ 
scriptive  method  may  always  turn  up  new  features  of  ex¬ 
perience  which  are  amenable  to  generalization.  Weiss,  it 
should  be  noted,  has  long  since  recognized  the  defectiveness 
of  a  metaphysical  system  with  a  long  list  of  categories. 
Indeed,  Weiss  has  even  in  print  criticized  his  mentor  White- 
head  for  having  failed  to  reduce  his  categorial  scheme  to  a 
smaller  list  of  categories.2 

Hence  a  second  rule  for  the  theory  of  categories  looms  into 
view.  Let  us  call  this  rule  ‘‘the  number  rule.”  It  prescribes  as 
follows :  Do  not  have  too  many  or  too  few  categories. 

No  doubt,  the  number  rule  is  hard  to  abide.  How  many 
categories  are  too  many  or  too  few,  is  variable,  depending  in 
no  small  measure  on  the  mental  powers  of  the  individual  who 
wants  to  fix  the  number.  Yet  the  rule  prescribing  a  smaller 

1  Paul  Weiss,  Reality  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1939). 

2  Paul  Weiss,  The  World  of  Art  (Carbondale:  Southern  Illinois  University  Press, 
1961),  p.  159. 
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rather  than  a  larger  number  of  categories  satisfies  a  logical  cri¬ 
terion  for  theory  -  the  criterion  of  simplicity.  It  is  of  course  true 
that  adherence  to  simplicity  when  complexity  is  requisite  may 
mislead,  and  then  simplicity  should  be  distrusted.  Yet  ordi¬ 
narily  simplicity  ought  to  be  sought,  for,  as  W.V.  Quine  has 
rightly  pointed  out,  it  is  "no  casual  hobby.”1  It  is  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  logical  inference  and  empirical  testing ;  and  its  value  for 
speculation  is  inestimable.  Simplicity  of  theory,  spelled  out 
in  a  manageable  list  of  categories,  activates  the  creative 
imagination.  The  philosopher  whose  theory  is  simple  is  better 
able  to  keep  before  his  mind  the  considerations  relevant  to  his 
categories  and  their  extrapolation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
list  of  categories  should  not  be  too  small.  Suppose  for  example 
only  one  category  were  accepted.  Then  this  category  would  be 
either  determinable  or  indeterminable.  If  the  former,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  that  it  could  be  sufficiently  comprehensive.  Like  the  One 
in  Parmenides’  first  hypothesis,  to  think  it,  or  to  say  anything 
about  it,  or  to  apply  it  in  experience,  would  be  impossible, 
since  such  a  procedure  would  supplement  the  original  category 
with  additional  categorial  elements.  If  it  is  indeterminable, 
then  it  would  be  so  vague  that  all  the  advantages  of  simplicity 
would  be  lost. 

The  examples  of  philosophers  concerning  the  number  of 
categories  may  be  instructive.  Aristotle’s  list  of  ten  furnishes 
an  acceptable  number.  Kant,  too,  addressed  himself  to  the 
problem.  He  offered  twelve,  to  which  should  be  added  the 
two  forms  of  intuition  and  the  three  ideas  of  reason,  summing 
up  to  seventeen.  Further,  Kant  sought  to  justify  his  categories 
by  deriving  them  from  a  single  principle.  In  either  case,  if  you 
try  to  reproduce  in  your  mind  Aristotle’s  list  or  Kant’s  list, 
and  further  if  you  try  to  expound  their  philosophies  in  terms 
of  their  categories,  you  will  probably  find  that  even  their 
lists  are  too  long.  Five  or  six  categories  seem  to  do. 

II 

At  this  juncture  I  will  introduce  a  list  of  categories  for  process 
philosophy.  The  formulation  of  this  list  has  been  influenced 

1  W.  V.  Quine,  World  and  Object  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  MIT  Press,  i960),  p.  18. 
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by  the  contributions  of  process  philosophers  and  of  others  to 
the  task.  The  categories  of  process  philosophy  are:  1)  process, 
2)  quality,  3)  relation,  4)  creativity,  5)  order,  6)  space,  7)  time, 
8)  situation,  9)  sociality,  and  10)  power.  Each  category  will 
be  elucidated  and  examined  in  turn. 

1.  Process 

The  category  of  process  points  to  action  and  change.  It  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  verbs  and  verb  forms  of  doing  and  undergoing: 
running,  sitting,  swooning,  clicking.  Still  it  is  not  easy  to  fix 
the  import  of  this  category,  since  it  gathers  together  a  variety 
of  meanings :  becoming,  flux,  motion,  change.  Initially  vague, 
the  category  of  process  embraces  two  basic  meanings,  and 
these  meanings,  unfortunately,  diverge.  They  are  illustrated 
by  the  verbs:  "to  swoon”  and  “to  click.”1  Swooning  is  conti¬ 
nuous,  extending  through  a  lapse  of  time.  Clicking  is  discrete, 
occurring  all  at  once. 

In  the  first  sense,  then,  process  is  a  continuity  of  becoming. 
This  sense  has  been  well  expounded  in  the  writings  of  William 
James  and  Henri  Bergson. 

In  his  theory  of  consciousness  as  a  stream,  William  James 
presented  the  conception  of  process  as  an  on-going  flux.  He 
noted  two  characteristics  of  consciousness  -  that  "thought  is 
always  changing”  and  that  it  is  “sensibly  continuous.”2  No 
state  of  consciousness  can  recur  and  be  identical  with  what  it 
was  before.  Yet  within  each  personal  consciousness,  there  is  a 
felt  continuity  between  its  neighbors  and  itself.  Although 
James’s  conception  of  process  as  a  continuous  stream  was 
restricted  to  the  mental  life,  it  is  capable  of  generalization  on 
a  cosmic  scale.  In  fact  James  was  sympathetic  to  such 
generalization,3  though  he  modified  the  continuity  of  the 
stream. 

On  the  continuity  of  process  Henri  Bergson  is  unambiguous. 

1  I  owe  this  example  to  Brian  O’Shaughnessy.  See  his  paper,  “Processes,” 
Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  Vol.  LXXII,  (April,  1972),  p.  216. 

2  William  James,  The  Principles  of  Psychology  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
1890),  I,  p.  225. 

3  See  Andrew  J.  Reck,  “The  Philosophical  Psychology  of  William  James,”  The 
Southern  Journal  of  Philosophy ,  9  (1971),  p.  311. 
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Motion,  change,  becoming,  creative  evolution,  duration  -  all 
are  terms  Bergson  used  loosely  and  interchangeably.  Em¬ 
phatically  he  opposed  the  conception  of  a  static  reality,  the 
supposition  of  unchanging  substance.  As  he  said:  “There  are 
changes,  but  there  are  underneath  the  change  no  things  which 
change :  change  has  no  need  of  a  support.  There  are  movements, 
but  there  is  no  inert  or  invariable  object  which  moves: 
movement  does  not  imply  a  mobile.”1  According  to  Bergson, 
all  things  actually  blend  together  in  one  field  of  diversified 
becoming.  Man,  motivated  by  practical  concerns,  uses  his 
intelligence  to  carve  stable  things  out  of  the  flux.  Thus 
continuity  of  becoming  is  paramount.  He  said:  “A  moving 
continuity  is  given  us,  in  which  everything  changes  and  yet 
remains.”2  A  paradox  emerges,  manifest  in  Bergson’s  state¬ 
ment  that  “There  is  no  essential  difference  between  passing 
from  one  state  to  another  and  persisting  in  the  same  state.”3 
To  persist  is  to  change;  the  permanence  of  a  substance  is 
simply  a  continuity  of  change.  To  change  is  to  persist ;  nothing 
that  happens  is  forgotten  or  lost. 

Not  all  process  philosophers  concur  with  Bergson  in  stressing 
the  continuity  of  becoming.  Even  James  recognized  in  his 
Psychology  that,  even  when  there  is  felt  continuity,  the  flow 
is  not  uniform.  So  he  compared  consciousness  with  “a  bird’s 
life;  it  seems  to  be  made  of  an  alternation  of  flights  and  per- 
chings.”4  When,  furthermore,  in  his  later  work  he  developed  a 
theory  of  the  world  as  pure  experience  and  endeavored  to  over¬ 
come  the  dualism  of  the  old  substance  philosophy,  he  injected 
discontinuities  into  the  flux  of  experience.  Not  only  did  he  focus 
on  pulses  of  experience  as  temporally  finite  occasions,  compo¬ 
sing  the  stream;  he  also  insisted  on  a  pluralistic  universe,  in 
which  such  pulses,  no  matter  how  much  they  relate  to  others, 
can  never  constitute  a  single  all  embracing  organic  experience.5 

1  Henri  Bergson,  The  Creative  Mind,  trans.  by  M.  L.  Andison  (New  York :  Philos¬ 
ophical  Library,  1946),  p.  173. 

2  Henri  Bergson,  Matter  and  Memory,  trans.  by  N.  Paul  and  W.  S.  Palmer 
(London:  Macmillan,  1913),  p.  260. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  4. 

4  William  James,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  243. 

5  William  James,  A  Pluralistic  Universe  (New  York  and  London:  Longmans, 
Green,  and  Co.,  1909),  pp.  282  f.,  and  pp.  326-330. 
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James’s  suggestion  concerning  pulses  of  experience  re¬ 
ceives  systematic  articulation  in  the  process  philosophy  of 
Whitehead,  for  whom  the  first  category  of  existence  is  the 
actual  entity,  or  occasion  of  experience.  Hence  for  Whitehead 
process  is  not  continuous,  but  rather  atomic.  Process  in 
Whitehead’s  systematic  writings  means  either  growth  or 
internal  change  within  actual  entities,  or  the  transition  of  an 
entity  in  relation  to  others.  Essentially,  then,  process  is  a 
series  of  discrete  processes.  Thus  Whitehead  presented  the 
category  of  process  in  its  second  sense  as  discrete.  The  actual 
entities  are  instantaneous;  they  become,  then  perish.  They 
are,  in  Whitehead’s  words,  "the  final  real  things  of  which  the 
world  is  made  up.’’1  They  are  "drops  of  experience,  complex 
and  interdependent.”2  They  are,  moreover,  microscopic. 

The  category  of  process  in  its  second  sense  may  be  equated 
with  the  concept  of  event.  The  forgotten  philosopher,  A.  P. 
Ushenko,  has  perhaps  surpassed  all  other  thinkers  in  elabor¬ 
ating  a  metaphysics  of  events.  Influenced  by  Whitehead’s 
conception  of  the  actual  entity,  Ushenko  defined  an  event 
"as  an  act.  And  a  single  event  must  have  the  unity  of  just  one 
act.”3  It  is  "a  happening  which  cannot  be  resolved  into  a  series 
of  shorter  occurrences.”4  While  events  themselves  do  not 
change,  change  is  explained  in  terms  of  events.  As  Ushenko 
declared:  "An  event  does  not  undergo  change;  it  comes  into 
being,  lasts  for  a  while,  disappears,  but  while  it  lasts  its  nature 
remains  the  same.”5  Change  is  defined  as  "the  replacement 
of  one  event  by  another.”6  Even  "processes  [assumed  to 
appear  as  continuous  changes]  are  resolvable  into  events 
without  remainder  ...”7  Thus  a  process  of  "continuous 
persistence,”  such  as  the  apprehension  of  an  unchanging 
colored  spot,  is  reducible  to  a  series  of  perceptual  events,  each 
of  which  constitutes  a  separate  act  of  apprehension;  and  a 


1  Whitehead,  Process  and  Reality,  p.  27. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  28. 

3  A.  P.  Ushenko,  The  Philosophy  of  Relativity  (London:  G.  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd., 
1937),  PP-  16-17. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  17. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  82. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  83. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  84. 
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process  of  “continuous  change.”  such  as  the  apprehension  of 
the  spread  of  a  finger  moving  quickly  before  your  eyes,  is 
really  a  series  of  distinct  events,  the  continuity  of  which  is 
attributed  to  a  failure  to  perceive  “discontinuity  of  change.” 
Change  or  process,  therefore,  displays  a  continuity  which  is 
apparent  only;  it  is  fundamentally  a  kind  of  staccato  of 
unchanging  events. 

My  elucidation  of  the  category  of  process,  therefore, 
uncovers  two  divergent  senses :  process  as  continuity  of 
becoming,  and  process  as  discrete  becomings.  Process  philo¬ 
sophy  as  a  type  of  system  may  be  divided  into  two  subtypes 
according  to  which  sense  is  paramount.  An  analogous  division 
of  substance  philosophy  occurs  in  regard  to  the  distinction 
between  first  substance  and  second  substance,  the  former 
representing  a  nominalistic  stress,  the  latter  a  realistic  one. 
In  any  case,  process  philosophy  in  either  form  concurs  in 
discarding  the  category  of  substance. 

2.  Quality 

The  category  of  quality,  while  it  figures  significantly  in  other 
types  of  philosophy,  has  received  exceptional  emphasis  in 
process  philosophy.  Even  Samuel  Alexander,  who  miscon¬ 
strued  categories  as  exclusively  a  priori,  and  hence  as  non- 
empirical,  recognized  the  importance  of  qualities ;  he  set  them 
on  a  par  with  categories,  although  he  assigned  them  to  an 
empirical  class  of  being.  The  centrality  of  the  category  of 
quality  in  process  philosophy  stems  in  part,  no  doubt,  from 
the  revolt  against  dualism,  which  bifurcated  nature  into  an 
objective  physical  side  made  up  of  causative  primary  qualities 
and  a  subjective  mental  side  thronged  with  secondary  qualities 
-  i.e.,  affective  qualities  deemed  to  be  the  impotent  effects  of 
primary  qualities.  Whitehead  and  other  process  philosophers 
have  severely  condemned  traditional  dualism  for  producing 
a  scientific  materialism  which  portrays  nature  as  "a  dull  affair, 
soundless,  scentless,  colourless ;  merely  the  hurrying  of  material, 
endlessly,  meaninglessly.”1 


1  Whitehead,  Science  and  the  Modern  World,  p.  8o. 
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Elucidation  of  the  category  of  quality  best  starts  with 
immediate  experience.  For  in  immediate  experience  qualities 
may  be  noted.  Noting  qualities  begins  with  pointing  to  the 
sensory  elements  in  experience.  Thus  the  data  of  the  various 
senses  -  particular  colors,  sounds,  and  scents  -  the  so-called 
“affective  qualities,”  are  discovered.  Santayana  has  called 
these  qualities  “essences”  and  Whitehead  has  termed  them 
“objects”,  even  “eternal  objects.”  Although  it  is  easy  to 
know  qualities  indicatively  by  pointing  to  sensory  qualities, 
this  procedure  actually  reverses  the  order  of  qualities  in 
reality,  since  the  discrete  sensory  objects  of  perceptual 
immediacy  are  grounded  in  a  totality  of  felt  qualities,  which 
in  Whitehead’s  phraseology  is  “perception  through  the  mode 
of  causal  efficacy.”1 

Hartshorne’s  theory  of  the  affective  continuum  offers  a  more 
explicit  theory  of  the  category  of  quality  than  Whitehead’s. 
According  to  Hartshorne,  sensations  are  discriminated  within 
a  continuum  of  felt  quality.  Qualities  given  by  the  same  sense 
are  treated  as  aspects  of  a  single  fact,  so  that,  for  example, 
colors  are  held  to  be  “aspects  of  the  one  fact  which  is  ‘color,’  ”2 
and  the  color  scale  is  said  to  be  “not  an  aggregate  of  colors, 
but  a  qualitative  unity.”3  Indeed,  all  felt  qualities,  those  of 
sensations  and  of  emotions,  arise  from  a  continuum  of  sheer, 
undifferentiated,  indeterminate,  vague  feeling.  Hence  all 
qualities,  whether  of  different  senses  or  modalities  of  feeling, 
have  “the  same  continuity  of  nature  as  qualities  from  one 
sense.”4 

No  sharp  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  content  of 
feeling  and  feeling  itself.  “Quality”  denotes  both.  As  presented 
in  process  philosophy,  the  category  of  quality  consequently 
lends  support  to  the  doctrine  of  panpsychism.  The  affective 
continuum  not  only  integrates  all  qualities  within  a  conti¬ 
nuum  ;  it  also  establishes  a  felt  continuity  between  the  organism 
and  its  environment.  Take,  for  example,  the  quality  “red.”  It 

1  See  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  Symbolism:  its  Meaning  and  Effect  (New  York: 
Macmillan,  1927). 

2  Charles  Hartshorne,  The  Philosophy  and  Psychology  of  Sensation  (Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1934),  P-  43- 

3  Ibid.,  p.  42. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  50. 
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characterizes  an  object  as  perceived,  and  it  is  also  felt  by  the 
nerve  cells.  As  Hartshome  stated:  “The  relation  between  red 
as  we  see  it  and  red  as  it  is  in  the  nerves  is  the  relation  between 
the  individual  units  of  a  complex  of  feelings  and  the  complex 
as  a  single  over-all  quality.”1  The  next  step  in  the  argument 
for  panpsychism  is  to  apprehend  that,  like  the  nerve  cells,  the 
simplest  physical  entities,  such  as  electrons  and  other  atomic 
particles,  are  centers  of  feeling.2  Indeed,  the  nerve  cells  feel 
the  feelings  felt  by  the  physical  particles  which  environ  the 
physical  organism. 

In  a  form  of  process  philosophy,  called  “selectivism,” 
Pepper,  like  Hartshorne,  emphasized  quality.  Whitehead’s 
actual  entity  is  refashioned  as  the  purposive  act.  “Such  an 
act,  as  we  watch  it  going  on,  is  through-and-through  qualita¬ 
tive.”3  Since  the  universe,  like  the  purposive  act,  is  qualitative 
throughout.  Pepper  has  devised  a  list  of  qualitative  categories 
descriptive  of  the  purposive  act  and,  by  extrapolation,  of  the 
universe  at  large.  This  panqualityism,  however,  re-instates 
the  bifurcation  of  nature.  As  Pepper  said: 

“In  the  description  of  a  purposive  action,  almost  alone  in  the  whole 
expanse  of  nature,  we  have  both  a  highly  articulated  qualitative  de¬ 
scription  and  a  highly  articulated  conceptual  description  which  refer  to 
exactly  the  same  actual  process.  The  bifurcation  of  nature  into  con¬ 
ceptual  system  and  qualitative  experience  meet  here  at  this  point. 
Here  is  where  the  crotch  of  the  fork  is  from  which  the  bifurcation 
extends.”4 

Employed  initially  to  mitigate  traditional  dualism,  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  quality  may  support  panpsychism,  as  in  Hartshorne’s 
philosophy,  or  it  may  suggest  another  sort  of  dualism,  as  in 
Pepper’s  selectivism.  Influenced  most  by  John  Dewey,  and 
inspired  to  elaborate,  in  an  early  book  entitled  Aesthetic 
Quality,  a  contextualistic  aesthetics  along  the  lines  suggested 
by  Dewey’s  Art  as  Experience,  Pepper  originally  offered  his 
theory  of  quality  in  the  field  of  aesthetics,  not  metaphysics. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  248. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  249-250. 

3  Stephen  C.  Pepper,  “Whitehead’s  ‘Actual  Occasion,’  ”  Tulane  Studies  in  Philo¬ 
sophy,  X  (1961),  p.  74. 

4  Stephen  C.  Pepper,  Concept  and  Quality,  A  World  Hypothesis  (La  Salle,  Ill. 
Open  Court,  1967),  p.  27. 
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Concentrating  primarily  on  works  of  art,  he  affirmed  that 
emotion  is  “the  very  essence  of  quality.”1  Two  major  types 
of  quality  are  distinguished:  event  quality  and  relationship 
quality. 

Event  quality  consists  in  the  feeling  of  the  event  as  a  whole. 
It  is  grasped  in  intuition  wherein  “all  details  vanish  and  a  rich 
quality  takes  full  possession  of  the  event.”2  Although  Pepper 
had  in  mind  the  sort  of  quality  most  strikingly  exemplified  in 
the  appreciation  of  art  objects,  he  was  quick  to  draw  a  meta¬ 
physical  conclusion  conspicuously  in  the  fold  of  process 
philosophy.  Intuition  of  quality,  Pepper  declared 

“gives  us  direct  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  world.  It  shows  us  what  is 
real  there,  it  realizes  events.  To  feel  the  quality  of  an  event  is  to  feel  the 
actual  working  of  a  part  of  the  world  process.  It  is  to  stop  swimming 
and  rest  upon  a  wave,  and  to  feel  the  cosmic  currents,  and  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  world  swell.’’3 

Relationship  qualities  are  twofold :  similarity  and  individuality. 
Pepper’s  theory  of  relationship  quality  depends  upon  his 
definition  of  an  event  as  “a  section  of  continuous  duration  or 
temporal  flow.”4  Hence  an  event  is  held  to  consist  of  processes, 
each  process  being  called  “a  strand”,  and  a  connected  pattern 
of  strands  being  called  “a  texture.”  According  to  Pepper,  the 
relationship  quality  of  similarity  “consists  in  two  or  more  tex¬ 
tures  having  strands  which  converge,  or  tend  to  converge, 
upon  another  texture  or  upon  a  strand  of  another  texture, 
which  is  said  to  be  common  to  the  first  two  textures.”5  The 
relationship  quality  of  individuality,  interwoven  with  the 
continuous  flow  of  events,  “involves  the  sense  that  cables  of 
strands  carry  over  from  one  event  into  another  and  another, 
and  even  when  spread  apart  can  be  reassembled  and  spun 
again.”6  Thus  the  quality  of  individuality  is  the  result  of 
fusion  and  funding.  Fusion  is  the  flowing  together  of  qualities 
into  a  sensuously  immediate  whole,  and  funding  “is  the  fusion 

1  Stephen  C.  Pepper,  Aesthetic  Quality:  A  Contextualistic  Theory  of  Beauty  (New 
York  &  Boston:  Scribner’s,  1937),  P-  89. 

2  Ibid..,  p.  27. 

3  Ibid,.,  p.  31. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  32. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  40. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  42. 
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of  meanings  from  past  experiences  into  a  present  experience.”1 

In  process  philosophy,  the  category  of  quality  is  held  to  be 
a  key  to  reality,  but  it  is  never  supposed  to  need  a  substance 
to  support  it.  Rather  it  leads  naturally  to  consideration  of  the 
category  of  relation. 


j.  Relation 

Process  philosophy  is,  of  course,  not  alone  in  recognizing 
the  category  of  relation.  Yet  it  has  not  merely  accepted  this 
category  as  it  has  stood  in  traditional  philosophy.  Whereas 
traditional  philosophy  has  been  ambiguous  on  the  ontological 
status  of  relations,  process  philosophy  has  accepted  the  reality 
of  relations  unequivocally.  In  large  measure  the  process 
philosopher’s  acknowledgement  of  the  reality  of  relations  is 
part  of  his  participation  in,  and  contribution  to,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  relational  logic.  At  the  same  time  the  process  philos¬ 
opher  has  been  influenced  by  that  analysis  of  experience  which 
finds  relations  as  qualities  are  found. 

In  traditional  philosophy,  which  takes  substance  to  be  the 
primary  category,  it  is  tempting  to  construe  relations  as  mental 
beings  or  as  internal  merely.  Since  substances  and  their  at¬ 
tributes  are  alone  real,  no  real  relation  is  supposed  to  stand 
apart  from  the  substances  to  relate  (connect)  them.  Indeed, 
F.  H.  Bradley  has  constructed  a  dialectical  infinite  regress 
argument  to  show  that,  if  the  relations  are  outside  the  terms 
they  are  alleged  to  relate,  then  they  can  never  connect  these 
terms.  Thus  the  terms  fall  apart  in  non-relatedness,  all  con¬ 
nections  between  them  existing  in  the  minds  which  regard 
them.  Needless  to  add,  such  a  view  of  relations  is  inimical  to 
the  development  of  modern  logic,  which  is  based  on  a  theory 
of  objective  relations. 

Process  philosophy  is  consonant  with  a  theory  of  internal 
relations.  By  internal  relation  is  meant,  in  the  first  place,  the 
sort  of  relation  which  holds  between  elements  within  a  totality. 
Internal  relations,  in  this  sense,  are  qualities  of  the  totality, 
termed  either  ‘‘relationship  qualities”  as  discussed  above  or, 

1  Stephen  C.  Pepper,  The  Work  of  Art  (Bloomington:  Indiana  University  Press, 
1955),  P-  21. 
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in  case  they  refer  to  external  totalities,  “relational  properties.” 
In  the  account  of  consciousness  as  a  stream,  William  James, 
motivated  by  the  desire  to  establish  the  reality  of  relations  in 
experience,  has  shown  that  relations  are  as  real  as  the  terms 
they  relate,  and  that,  moreover,  they  are  felt  as  immediately 
as  anything  else.  Here  relations  are  seen  to  be  internal  to 
experience  as  a  totality  in  the  making,  strengthening  the 
continuity  of  process.  James’s  theory  of  relations  is  the  crux 
of  his  radical  empiricism.  The  relations  between  things,  ac¬ 
cording  to  James’s  theory,  are  just  as  much  matters  of  direct 
particular  experience  as  things  themselves.  As  James  asserted: 
“Prepositions,  copulas,  and  conjunctions,  ‘is,’  ‘isn’t,’  ‘then,’ 
‘before,’  ‘in,’  ‘on,’  ‘besides,’  ‘between,’  ‘next,’  ‘like,’  ‘unlike,’ 
‘as,’  ‘but,’  flower  out  of  the  stream  of  pure  experience,  the 
stream  of  concretes  or  the  sensational  stream,  as  naturally  as 
nouns  and  adjectives  do,  and  they  melt  into  it  again  as  fluidly 
when  we  apply  them  to  a  new  portion  of  the  stream.”1 

A  relation  is  said  to  be  internal,  in  the  second  place,  when 
it  affects  the  nature  of  the  terms  it  relates.  While  process 
philosophy  maintains  that  some  relations  are  internal  in  this 
sense,  it  denies  that  all  relations  are.  From  the  doctrine  that  all 
relations  are  internal  in  this  sense,  it  is  valid  to  argue,  in  Brand 
Blanshard’s  manner,  that  there  is  only  one  substantival  whole 
of  which  everything  is  a  necessary  part.  Such  an  argument 
establishes  a  “block-universe,”  contradictory  to  the  process 
philosopher’s  vision  of  an  open  universe  in  the  making. 
Instead  of  succumbing  to  a  wholly  determinate  system  of 
being,  the  process  philosopher  apprehends  the  cosmos  as  a 
field  of  creative  processes,  each  with  a  freedom  and  indivi¬ 
duality  truly  its  own.  Thus  he  is  led  to  acknowledge  that  some 
relations  may  be  external,  and  that  another  category  must 
be  admitted  -  the  category  of  creativity. 


4.  Creativity 

Creativity  is  a  fundamental  category  of  process  philosophy. 
It  replaces  the  traditional  category  of  causation,  which  con- 

1  William  James,  Essays  in  Radical  Empiricism,  ed.  with  Preface  by  Ralph 
Barton  Perry  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.,  1912),  p.  95. 
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notes  a  deterministic  scheme  inimical  to  freedom  and  novelty. 
Creativity,  then,  combines  causation  and  freedom;  its  mark 
is  novelty.  Initially  creativity  was  discerned  as  a  feature  of 
evolution.  Charles  Peirce  was  among  the  first  to  recognize  it, 
and  to  grasp  its  potential  to  be  generalized  into  “a  cosmogonic 
philosophy.”1  Bergson,  too,  associated  creativity  with  evolu¬ 
tion,  which  he  perceived  to  be  an  unceasing,  uninterrupted 
process  in  which  novelties  emerge  or  surge  upwards.  To  White¬ 
head  credit  is  due  for  apprehending  that  creativity  is  a 
distinctive  category. 

Bergson  tended  to  blur  the  category  of  creativity  with 
another  -  time  grasped  as  duration  -  and  even  with  the  parti¬ 
cular  process  of  natural  evolution,  which  he  described  as 
creative.  “Time,”  he  said,  “is  what  is  happening,  and  more 
than  that,  it  is  what  causes  everything  to  happen.”2  The 
causal  efficacy,  or  creativity,  of  time  is  evident  in  psychology 
and  in  biology.  In  the  mental  life  even  an  act  or  state  that  is 
repeated  is  not  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  first  instance,  since 
it  occurs  in  a  new  context  overlaid  with  meanings  and  memo¬ 
ries  of  the  past.  Time  is  efficacious,  moreover,  in  the  life  of 
physical  organisms  whose  processes  simply  take  time ;  for  them 
time  is  indispensable  for  maturation.  Time,  furthermore, 
is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  the  evolutionary  process  which 
embraces  all  living  things.  The  principle  of  evolution,  according 
to  Bergson,  is  the  vital  impulse  ( elan  vital).  Creative  evolution 
is  the  expression  of  this  vital  impulse,  which  pushes  onward 
in  novelty,  engendering  the  myriad  of  multifarious  organisms 
that  populate  nature. 

For  Whitehead  not  only  is  creativity  a  category  distinct 
from  time  and  from  the  natural  process  of  evolution,  but  also 
all  categories  may  be  understood  to  be  accidents  or  specifica¬ 
tions  of  creativity.  In  Whitehead’s  words,  creativity  is  “the 
category  of  the  ultimate.”3  It  is  “the  universal  of  universals 
characterizing  ultimate  matter  of  fact.”4  He  added:  “‘Creati- 


1  See  Charles  Sanders  Peirce,  “The  Architecture  of  Theories,”  Collected.  Works 
(Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1935),  6,  p.  33. 

2  Bergson,  The  Creatine  Mind,  p.  n. 

3  Whitehead,  Process  and  Reality,  p.  31. 

4  Loc.  cit. 
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vity’  is  the  principle  of  novelty.”1  By  applying  the  ultimate 
category  of  creativity  in  the  interpretation  of  the  cosmos, 
Whitehead,  like  Bergson,  viewed  the  world  process  as  a 
creative  advance. 

Since  novelty  is  the  mark  of  creativity,  it  is  natural  to  ask 
what  novelty  is.  Upon  scrutiny,  novelty  is  seen  to  be  a  kind 
of  quality,  a  quality  which  processes  or  qualities  display. 
Pepper  has  correctly  distinguished  three  senses  of  the  concept. 
First,  there  is  the  novelty  of  uniqueness.  Every  event  differs 
from  every  other  event  merely  by  its  occurrence;  each  is 
unique  and  hence  novel  simply  by  being  this  here-now  and  no 
other.  Second,  there  is  naive  novelty.  It  consists  in  the  in¬ 
trinsic  vividness  of  quality  of  an  event.  As  Pepper  said,  “there 
is  first  the  fresh  event  intrinsically  glowing  with  novelty.”2 
Soon,  however,  the  novelties  of  uniqueness  and  naivete  grow 
stale.  A  third  sense  of  novelty  is  discerned:  intrusive  novelty. 
It  is  manifest  in  the  unexpected  and  the  jarring;  and  in  its 
extreme  case,  it  is  tantamount  to  conflict.  Hence  the  category 
of  creativity,  as  the  source  of  novelty  in  all  its  senses,  brings 
to  the  world  process  special  hazards,  and  so  it  must  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  another  category  -  order. 

5.  Order 

Order  in  its  generic  sense  is,  as  Paul  G.  Kuntz  has  observed, 
“a  relation  of  a  definite  sort.”3  Consequently,  the  category  of 
order  is  posterior  to  the  category  of  relation,  and  it  may  be 
considered  a  subcategory  of  relation.  As  a  subcategory  of 
relation  order  subsumes  the  Aristotelian  category  of  quantity. 
This  subsumption  has  important  implications  for  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  mathematics,  which  had  traditionally  been  defined  as 
the  science  of  quantity.  Unlike  the  category  of  quantity, 
which  is  confined  to  matter  and  the  abstractions  from  matter, 
the  category  of  order  embraces  an  ideal  realm  of  possibility,  of 
which  the  order  of  materiality  is  but  one  selection.  Process 

1  Ibid.,  p.  32. 

2  Pepper,  Aesthetic  Quality,  p.  71. 

3  Paul  G.  Kuntz,  ed.,  The  Concept  of  Order  (Seattle:  University  of  Washington 
Press,  1968),  p.  xxxiii. 
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philosophy  has  been  favorably  disposed  to  acknowledge  such 
a  realm,  since,  as  William  James  saw,  it  opens  a  door  for 
human  freedom  to  escape  the  dilemma  of  determinism,  and 
since,  in  addition,  it  reveals  the  category  of  power,  to  be 
discussed  below. 

Though  a  subcategory  of  relation,  order  merits  special  con¬ 
sideration  in  process  philosophy.  A  favored  thesis  of  process 
philosophy  is  that  order  evolves  from  chaos.  This  thesis  has 
been  advocated  by  Charles  Peirce  in  his  doctrine  of  tychism, 
and  recently  it  has  been  revived  with  modification  by  Charles 
Hartshorne.1  Accordingly,  individual  events  are  causally  un¬ 
determined,  or,  if  the  language  of  causation  is  unavoidable, 
they  may  be  said  to  be  caused  by  chance.  Hence  events  as 
individuals  are  random.  Their  randomness  may  be  attributed 
partly  to  environing  contingencies  and  partly  to  their  own 
inherent  spontaneities,  testifying  to  the  presence  of  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  creativity.  Yet  despite  the  fact  that  individual  events 
are  random,  they  are  amenable  to  statistical  interpretation. 
Within  a  class  of  similar  events  all  of  which  exhibit  random 
behavior,  it  is  possible,  as  in  the  theory  of  gases  and  in 
quantum  mechanics,  to  discern  regularities  which  may  be 
formulated  in  statistical  laws.  In  this  sense  order  may  be  said 
to  evolve  from  disorder. 

The  dichotomy  between  order  and  disorder  is,  as  some 
process  philosophers  have  pointed  out,  a  function  of  value. 
Bergson  has  remarked  that  one’s  study  may  be  well-ordered 
for  oneself  yet  seen  in  shocking  disorder  to  a  casual  visitor. 
The  alleged  disorder  is  a  result  of  disappointing  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  a  particular  sort  of  order.  The  linkage  of  the  category 
of  order  to  value  provokes  a  division  in  process  philosophy. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  process  philosopher,  like  John  Dewey, 
may  deny  that  there  are  fixed  values  stabilizing  the  cosmic 
processes.  He  may  eschew  certainty,  and  perceive  the  world 
as  a  field  of  opportunities  for  human  experimentation.  Rigidi¬ 
ties  are  shaken,  the  old  finalities  are  abandoned  or  recon¬ 
structed,  and  man  invents  new  and  mutable  orders  in  response 
to  his  environment  and  in  consonance  with  his  changing 


1  Charles  Hartshorne,  “Order  and  Chaos,”  in  Kuntz,  op.  cit.,  pp.  253-267. 
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values.  On  the  other  hand,  the  process  philosopher  may,  like 
Whitehead,  seek  permanence  in  the  flux,  and  find  a  principle 
of  order  with  cosmic  range.  Hence  God  is  introduced  as  the 
first  accident  of  creativity,  as,  in  Whitehead’s  words,  “its 
primordial,  non-temporal  accident.’’1  In  either  case  order 
appears  to  be  a  subcategory  of  creativity. 

As  a  subcategory  of  relation  and  also  of  creativity,  order 
intersects  both  categories.  It  may  be  defined  as  a  relation 
established  by  creativity.  It  shares  the  mark  of  creativity  - 
namely,  novelty.  But  then  a  paradox  appears :  order  promises 
to  minimize  the  conflicts  generated  by  creativity,  yet  it  not 
only  presides  over  these  conflicts  but  also  participates  in  them 
as  a  partisan.  This  paradox  has  been  represented  both  in 
tragic  humanism  and  in  process  theology. 

6.  Space 

In  process  philosophy  space  is  a  subcategory  of  order,  and  so 
it  is  not  a  central  category.  By  contrast,  in  materialism  space 
is,  as  Roy  Wood  Sellars  has  said,  “a  strategic  category.”2 
For  space  signifies  the  extensiveness  and  the  positionality  of 
physical  processes.  Since  Bergson  process  philosophers  have 
tended  to  subordinate  space  to  other  considerations,  and  to 
disfavor  it  among  categories.  Nevertheless,  space  is  an  in¬ 
dispensable  category  for  the  understanding  of  nature,  so  that 
process  philosophy,  which  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
philosophy  of  nature,  has  had  to  reckon  with  the  category  of 
space.  In  brief,  space  has  been  presented  as  relational  rather 
than  substantive,  consisting  in  the  matrix  of  external  re¬ 
lations  holding  among  events.  In  our  cosmic  epoch,  therefore, 
nature  is  ordered  spatially. 

7.  Time 

Time  in  process  philosophy  has  sometimes  been  taken  to  be 
identical  with  the  category  of  process,  and  sometimes  with  the 

1  Whitehead,  Process  and  Reality,  p.  11. 

2  Roy  Wood  Sellars,  Evolutionary  Naturalism  (Chicago:  Open  Court  Publishing 
Co.,  1922),  p.  84. 
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category  of  creativity.  At  other  times  it  has  been  viewed  as  a 
subcategory  of  relation,  and  even  as  a  subcategory  of  order. 
However,  time  deserves  consideration  as  a  separate  category, 
since  there  are  non-temporal  processes,  such  as  a  logical 
inference,  since  there  is  a  side  of  creativity  which  is  out  of  time, 
since  time  has  a  qualitativeness  which  is  not  purely  relational, 
and  since  it  undermines  order  even  when  orderly.  More  than 
any  other  category,  time  provokes  the  attention  of  the  modem 
thinker,  yet  defies  his  analysis. 

Of  Bergson  it  has  been  said  that  perhaps  he  was  “the  first 
philosopher  to  take  Time  seriously.”1  Now  Bergson  clearly 
identified  what  he  called  real  time,  duration,  with  process 
and  creativity.  He  contrasted  duration  with  mathematical 
time.  Duration  is  “succession  without  distinction,  ...  a 
mutual  penetration,  an  interconnexion  and  organization  of 
elements,  each  one  of  which  represents  the  whole,  and  cannot 
be  distinguished  or  isolated  from  it  except  by  abstract 
thought.”2  Real  time,  or  duration,  is  marked  off  from  space, 
for  space  is  a  homogeneous  field  in  which  elements  are  juxta¬ 
posed  in  external  relatedness.  Mathematical  time  is  a  fiction 
which  results  when  the  flow  of  real  time  is  represented 
spatially,  with  moments  strung  together  externally  to  one 
another.  Duration  is  continuous.  The  past  exists  in  the  present, 
as  does  the  present  in  the  future.  Further,  it  is  cumulative. 
Nothing  that  happens  will  be  forgotten  or  lost.  Since  the  in¬ 
tellect  always  spatializes  time,  Bergson  recommended  the 
metaphysical  method  of  intuition  for  grasping  duration. 
Paradoxically  the  intuitive  method  results  in  the  transcen¬ 
dence  of  time.  As  Bergson  said  in  his  Introduction  to  Meta¬ 
physics: 

"...  the  intuition  of  our  duration,  far  from  leaving  us  suspended  in  the 
void  as  pure  analysis  would  do,  puts  us  in  contact  with  a  whole  conti¬ 
nuity  of  durations  which  we  should  try  to  follow  either  downwardly  or 
upwardly :  in  both  cases  we  can  dilate  ourselves  indefinitely  by  a  more 
and  more  vigorous  effort,  in  both  cases  transcend  ourselves.  In  the  first 
case,  we  advance  toward  a  duration  more  and  more  scattered,  whose 
palpitations,  more  rapid  than  ours,  dividing  our  simple  sensation,  di- 

1  Alexander,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  44. 

2  Henri  Bergson,  Time  and  Free  Will,  trans.  by  F.  L.  Pogson  (London:  Mac¬ 
millan,  1913),  p.  101. 
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lute  its  quality  into  quantity :  at  the  limit  would  be  the  pure  homoge¬ 
neous,  the  pure  repetition  by  which  we  shall  define  materiality.  In 
advancing  in  the  other  direction,  we  go  toward  a  duration  which 
stretches,  tightens,  and  becomes  more  and  more  intensified:  at  the 
limit  would  be  eternity.  This  time  not  only  conceptual  eternity,  which 
is  an  eternity  of  death,  but  an  eternity  of  life.  It  would  be  a  living  and 
consequently  still  moving  eternity  where  our  own  duration  would  find 
itself  like  the  vibrations  in  light,  and  which  would  be  the  concretion  of 
all  duration  as  materiality  is  its  dispersion.  Between  these  two  extreme 
limits  moves  intuition,  and  this  movement  is  metaphysics  itself.”1 

Hence  Bergson’s  theory  of  time  leads  ultimately  to  eternity. 

A  feature  in  Bergson’s  theory  of  time  has  been  adopted  by 
Whitehead  -  namely,  duration  as  an  indivisible  whole. 
Whitehead  wrote : 

‘‘Realisation  is  the  becoming  of  time  in  the  field  of  extension.  Extension 
is  the  complex  of  events,  qua  their  potentialities.  In  realisation 
the  potentiality  becomes  actuality.  But  the  potential  pattern  re¬ 
quires  a  duration;  and  the  duration  must  be  exhibited  as  an  epochal 
whole,  by  the  realisation  of  the  pattern.  Thus  time  is  the  succession  of 
elements  in  themselves  divisible  and  contiguous.  A  duration,  in  be¬ 
coming  temporal,  thereby  incurs  realisation  in  respect  to  some  enduring 
object.  Temporalisation  is  not  another  continuous  process.  It  is  an 
atomic  succession.  Thus  time  is  atomic  (i.e.,  epochal),  though  what  is 
temporalised  is  divisible.”2 

Naturally  Whitehead  displaced  the  continuity  of  Bergsonian 
duration  with  his  own  doctrine  of  the  atomicity  noted  in  the 
category  of  process.  In  addition,  he  offered  to  reconcile  real 
time  with  mathematical  time,  the  former  being  the  process 
of  t  emporalization  and  the  latter  being  rooted  in  the  ex¬ 
tendedness  of  the  events  which  become.  Paradoxically,  just 
as  Bergson’s  theory  of  time  points  to  eternity,  Whitehead’s 
refers  to  enduring  objects,  to  potentialities  which  he  called 
"eternal  objects.” 

The  implications  of  an  epochal  theory  of  time  diverge  in 
opposite  directions.  One  direction  has  been  taken  by  A.  P. 
Ushenko;  the  other  by  G.  H.  Mead. 

Ushenko  considered  the  critical  problem  of  time  to  be  the 
relation  of  discreteness  and  continuity.  "Discreteness,”  he 
wrote,  "is  a  display  of  disparate  units  of  time,  i.e.,  of  moments 

1  Bergson,  Creative  Mind,  p.  221. 

2  Whitehead,  Science  and  the  Modern  World,  p.  185. 
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or  instants.  Continuity  is  a  transition  from  one  moment  to 
another.”1  The  problem  is  to  formulate  a  theory  of  time  which, 
while  recognizing  that  time  can  be  neither  simply  discrete  nor 
simply  continuous,  yet  blends  both  features  together  within 
a  single  complex  concept.  For  Ushenko,  “organism,  as  it  were, 
gives  the  key  to  unlock  all  the  difficulties  of  the  problem 
of  time.”2  The  organism  is  promising  since  it  is  discrete  so  far 
as  it  enacts  a  series  of  distinct  moments  and  continuous 
so  far  as  it  endures  through  these  changing  phases  of  its 
own  life.  If  time  can  be  resolved  into  families  of  units  which 
are  organisms,  then  time  can  be  both  discrete  and  con¬ 
tinuous.  Ushenko  advanced  the  daring  hypothesis  that 
“time  is  an  organism  of  organisms.”3  He  also  unveiled  an 
organic  hierarchy  of  distinct  families  of  time,  reaching  down 
from  a  base  of  qualitatively  minimal  instants  and  soaring  up 
to  an  enframing  highest  member.  Thus  he  conjectured  that 
“at  the  highest  extreme  of  the  universe  there  is  an  all-compre¬ 
hensive  moment.”4  Ushenko,  like  Bergson  and  Whitehead 
before  him,  suggested  that  there  is  a  still  point  to  this  turning 
world,  that  time  must  have  a  stop. 

Mead’s  theory  of  time  looks  not  to  eternity,  but  to  the 
present.  As  he  declared:  “Reality  exists  in  a  present.”5  A 
present,  moreover,  is  an  emergent  event.  Each  present  yields 
novelty  in  its  actual  being.  Citing  a  flash  of  a  meteor  as  an 
example  of  a  present,  Mead  said,  “That  which  marks  a  present 
is  its  becoming  and  its  disappearing.”6  The  structure  of  time, 
therefore,  is  based  on  the  present.  The  past  is  in  large  measure 
a  reconstruction  from  the  present ;  the  future  an  anticipation 
of  the  present.  Mead  specifically  rejected  Bergson’s  view  that 
the  present  somehow  accumulates  all  the  past.  “The  present,” 
he  said,  “does  not  carry  any  such  burden  with  it.”7  There  is, 

1  A.  P.  Ushenko,  The  Logic  of  Events,  University  of  California  Publications  in 

Philosophy,  vol.  12  (1929),  p.  111. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  137. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  viii. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  177. 

8  George  Herbert  Mead,  The  Philosophy  of  the  Present  (La  Salle,  Ill. :  Open  Court 
Publishing  Company,  1932),  p.  1. 

6  Loc.  cit. 

7  George  Herbert  Mead,  “The  Nature  of  the  Past.”  in  Selected  Writings,  ed.  by 
Andrew  J.  Reck  (Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill,  1964),  p.  349. 
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instead  of  total  accumulation,  some  past  somehow  in  the 
present,  operating  as  a  condition  of  the  present.  Temporal 
continuity  prevails.  As  Mead  said:  “The  actual  passage  of 
reality  is  in  the  passage  of  one  present  into  another,  where 
alone  is  reality,  and  a  present  which  has  merged  in  another  is 
not  a  past.  Its  reality  is  always  that  of  a  present.”1 

Hence  the  category  of  time  in  process  philosophy  is  divided 
between  continuity  and  discreteness,  and  between  eternity 
and  the  present. 


ja.  Space-Time 

The  concept  of  Space-Time  has  sometimes  appealed  to  process 
philosophers  as  the  category  which  combines  and  replaces  the 
distinctive  categories  of  Space  and  Time.  The  mathematician 
Minkowski  invented  the  concept  when  he  represented  the 
physical  universe  as  a  four  dimensional  matrix,  of  which  three 
dimensions  are  spatial  and  the  fourth  temporal.  Einstein 
employed  Minkowski’s  conception  in  his  formulation  of  the 
special  theory  of  relativity,  and  Alexander  adapted  Space- 
Time  to  his  evolutionary  naturalism,  accepting  Minkowski’s 
mathematics  but  not  his  metaphysics. 

For  Alexander  Space  and  Time  are  mutually  involved.  As 
Alexander  said,  “there  neither  is  Space  without  Time  nor 
Time  without  Space;  any  more  than  life  exists  without  a  body 
or  a  body  which  can  function  as  a  living  body  exists  without 
life;  ...  Space  is  in  its  very  nature  temporal  and  Time 
spatial.”2  The  continuity  and  the  discreteness  of  Space  and 
of  Time  are  to  be  reconciled  in  Space-Time.  He  wrote: 

"Without  Space  there  would  be  no  connection  in  Time.  Without  Time, 
there  would  be  no  points  to  connect.  It  is  two  different  aspects  of  con¬ 
tinuity  which  compel  us  in  turn  to  see  that  each  of  the  two,  Space  and 
Time,  is  vital  to  the  existence  of  the  other.’’3 

Viewed  metaphysically,  Space-Time  is  a  plenum.  Point- 
instants  may  be  distinguished  in  the  plenum;  and  lines  may 
be  drawn  to  connect  each  with  all  the  other  point-instants  in 

1  Ibid..,  p.  345. 

2  Alexander,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  44. 

3  Ibid.,  I,  p.  48. 
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the  plenum.  Each  point-instant,  furthermore,  constitutes  a 
singular  perspective  in  the  whole.  Space-Time  is  a  complete 
system  which  embraces  all  perspectives;  each  point-instant 
may  be  absolutely  located  within  it.  Hence  Space-Time  is  the 
ultimate  matrix  or  substance  of  which  all  things  and  events 
are  modes.  It  “takes  for  us,”  Alexander  admitted,  “the  place 
of  what  is  called  the  Absolute  in  idealistic  systems,”  but  he 
was  quick  to  add  that  it  is  “an  experiential  absolute.”1 

Now  to  accept  Space-Time  as  a  basic  category  is  to  raise 
difficulties  for  process  philosophy.  The  relativity  of  point- 
instants  in  Space-Time  entails  the  denial  of  absolute  simul¬ 
taneity  (absolute  contemporaneity)  and  implies  that  linearity 
is  a  perspective  appearance.  These  consequences  impugn  the 
process  philosopher’s  vision  of  the  world  as  a  cosmic  process 
culminating  in  each  present  with  creative  novelty.  There  is, 
in  Space-Time,  no  creative  advance,  for  an  advance  from  one 
point-instant  is  a  regress  from  the  perspective  of  another,  and 
neither  from  still  a  third  perspective.  Ushenko  grasped  and 
accepted  the  logical  consequences  of  Space-Time  for  process 
philosophy.  Associated  or  equated  with  regions  of  Space-Time, 
all  events,  he  observed,  “without  exception  are  already 
mapped  out  in  space-time.”2  Thus  change  or  process  appears 
to  be  “a  perspective  illusion  in  which  the  non-actuality  of 
what  is  referred  to  as  past  or  future  events  does  not  qualify 
these  events  unconditionally  but  is  merely  their  factual  status 
relatively  to  the  experience  of  some  percipient  event.”3 

The  price  process  philosophy  must  pay  for  the  category  of 
Space-Time  is  that  it  must  yield  or  radically  alter  its  catego¬ 
ries  of  process  and  creativity,  unless  it  divests  Space-Time  of 
ultimate  metaphysical  significance  and  accepts  it  merely  as 
a  conceptual  tool  for  measurement  in  physics. 

8.  Situation 

Situation  is  a  major  category  in  the  pragmatist  or  contextualist 
wing  of  process  philosophy.  It  is  central  to  the  theories  of 

1  Ibid..,  I,  p.  346. 

2  Ushenko,  The  Philosophy  of  Relativity,  p.  145. 

3  Loc.  cit. 
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John  Dewey,  G.  H.  Mead,  and  John  Herman  Randall,  Jr.  In 
the  case  of  the  first  two  philosophers,  it  is  utilized  with  its 
practical  value  paramount  -  hence  constant  references  to 
“problematic  situation;”  in  the  case  of  Randall,  it  is  put  to 
speculative  employment. 

Dewey’s  metaphysics  is  presented  in  his  book,  Experience 
and  Nature,  where  in  the  first  chapter  he  stated  that  by 
experience  he  meant  not  the  subjective  events  going  on  in 
isolated  minds  but  rather  the  total  situation  of  gross  ex¬ 
perience  prior  to  drawing  distinctions  between  subject  and 
object,  mind  and  nature.  These  distinctions  tend  to  substitute 
for  the  given  situation  of  organism-environment  the  spurious 
separation  of  object  from  subject  and  to  assign  to  the  subject 
private  qualitative  episodes  which  are  erroneously  equated 
with  experience.  Dewey,  then,  placed  situation  first,  and 
situation,  as  he  saw  it  through  the  spectacles  of  an  evolutionist 
and  a  naturalist,  includes  the  organism  and  its  environment. 
But  what  is  this  relation  of  inclusion  or  whatever  holding  for 
organism  and  its  environment?  It  is  not  self-action,  for  self- 
action  means  “things  .  . .  acting  under  their  own  powers,”1 
and  within  the  situation  things  affect  one  another.  Nor  is  it 
interaction,  since  this  supposes  that  the  elements  in  the  situ¬ 
ation  are  essentially  static  things  from  which  activities  and 
processes  flow.  It  is,  Dewey  insisted,  transaction.  It  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  “Existence  has  organism  and  environment 
as  its  aspects,  and  can  not  be  identified  with  either  as  an 
independent  isolate.”2  An  example  drawn  from  commerce 
illustrates  the  nature  of  transaction.  Apart  from  the  trans¬ 
action  there  would  be  neither  buyer  nor  seller,  and  the  activity 
in  which  they  engage  imparts  to  them  their  individual  natures, 
an  activity  which  involves  both  proceeding  together. 

Randall  has  amplified  Dewey’s  conception  of  the  situation 
into  a  process  philosophy  which  incorporates  the  re-interpreted 
doctrines  of  Aristotle.  Thus  Randall  equated  Aristotle’s 
philosophy  of  being  (substance)  with  Dewey’s  philosophy  of 
experience  (process).  He  wrote:  “Aristotle’s  analysis  of 

1  John  Dewey  and  Arthur  Bentley,  Knowing  and  the  Known  (Boston:  The 
Beacon  Press,  1949),  p.  108. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  294. 
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Substance  as  the  operation  of  powers,  and  Dewey’s  analysis 
of  the  Situation,  mutually  illuminate  each  other.”1  By  this 
mutual  illumination  the  opposition  between  substance  and 
process  is  to  be  overcome.  Substance  is  “what  we  today  call 
‘process;’”  it  is  ‘‘encountered  and  known  as  a  complex  of 
interacting  and  cooperating  processes,  each  exhibiting  its  own 
determinate  ways  of  cooperating,  or  Structure.”2  Substance, 
moreover,  ‘‘is  always  encountered  by  men  in  a  specific 
transaction,  a  specific  cooperation.”3 

Despite  the  centrality  of  situation  as  a  category  for  Dewey 
and  Randall,  it  proves,  upon  analysis,  to  be  a  subcategory, 
an  intersection  of  the  categories  of  process,  quality,  creativity 
and  relation.  To  borrow  a  distinction  from  Aristotle,  it  may 
be  first  in  the  order  of  knowing,  but  it  is  posterior  in  the  order 
of  being.  Even  Pepper,  whose  analysis  of  the  categories  of 
pragmatism,  or  contextualism,  merits  study,  did  not  isolate 
situation  as  a  category,  although  its  meaning  is  partly  con¬ 
tained  in  his  category  of  texture,  which  consists  of  (1)  strands, 
or  patterns  of  connected  processes;  (2)  its  context,  or  its 
setting;  and  (3)  its  references.4  From  Pepper’s  remarks  on 
references,  it  may  be  surmised  that  Dewey’s  characterization 
of  situation  as  transactional  and  Randall’s  identification  of 
transaction  as  cooperation  is  much  too  optimistic.  Indeed,  it 
belies  the  pragmatists’  recognition  that  there  are  problematic 
situations.  Although  the  optimism  is  misleading,  it  does  point 
toward  another  category  of  process  philosophy  -  the  category 
of  sociality. 


9.  Sociality 

The  category  of  sociality  surfaces  in  the  Deweyan  analysis  of 
the  category  of  situation ;  but  it  is  fundamental  to  the  White¬ 
headian  system  of  categories.  For  Whitehead,  sociality  is 
represented  by  his  category  of  nexus.  A  nexus  is  ‘‘a  particular 


1  John  Herman  Randall,  Jr.,  Nature  and  Historical  Experience  (New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press,  1958),  pp.  148-149. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  152. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  154. 

4  Pepper,  World  Hypotheses,  p.  236. 
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fact  of  togetherness  among  actual  entities.”1  Common  words 
for  “nexus”  are  “society”  or  “organized  group.”  Since  actual 
entities  are  microscopic,  they  are  ingredients  in  the  objects  of 
common  sense  and  ordinary  experience.  These  objects,  such 
as  trees,  chairs,  and  human  persons,  are  nexus  of  actual 
entities,  societies  of  occasions. 

Whitehead’s  conception  of  sociality  stems  from  his  theory 
of  the  atomicity  of  process.  Add  to  this  conception  C.  S. 
Peirce’s  synechism,  the  principle  of  continuity,  andHartshorne’s 
advance  over  Whitehead  in  presenting  the  category  of  so¬ 
ciality  is  prepared.  A  crucial  problem  in  philosophy  has  been 
to  show  how  the  microscopic  components  are  related  to  the 
macroscopic  compounds,  and  to  do  so  without  either  losing 
the  individuality  of  the  components  or  attenuating  the  indi¬ 
viduality  of  the  compounds.  Hartshorne’s  solution  to  this 
problem  is  to  be  found  in  his  remarkable  early  paper,  “The 
Compound  Individual.”  Although  some  organizations  of  simple 
individual  entities  -  e.g.,  plants  and  stones  -  do  not  have  the 
high  degree  of  personal  order  and  consciousness  requisite  for 
true  individuality  and  are  consequently  mere  composites,  there 
are,  Hartshorne  insisted,  compound  individuals.  As  Harts- 
horne  wrote:  “In  the  ‘cell  theory’  or  ‘philosophy  of  organism’ 
of  Whitehead  we  have  nothing  less  than  the  first  full-blooded, 
forthright  interpretation  of  the  cellular  model  (passing  over 
the  not  much  less  adequate  version  found  in  Peirce’s  theory 
of  the  categories,  and  his  doctrine  of  synechism,  both  of  which 
conceptions  have  advantages  not  entirely  paralleled  in  White¬ 
head’s  system).  The  theory  of  the  enduring  individual  as  a 
‘society’  of  occasions,  interlocked  with  other  such  individuals 
into  societies  of  societies,  is  the  first  complete  emergence  of  the 
compound  individual  into  technical  terminology.”2  God  as 
conceived  by  Hartshorne  is  such  a  compound  individual, 
embracing  the  cosmos.  In  accord  with  “Whitehead’s  supreme 
conception  ...  of  a  society  of  actual  occasions,  related  one  to 


1  Whitehead,  Process  and  Reality,  p.  30. 

2  Charles  Hartshorne,  “The  Compound  Individual,”  Philosophical  Essays  for 
Alfred  North  Whitehead  (London,  New  York,  and  Toronto:  Longmans,  Green,  and 
Co.,  1936),  p.  an. 
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another  by  a  sympathetic  bond  of  feeling,”1  Hartshorne’s 
conception  of  God  has  as  its  reverse  side  the  panpsychical 
conception  of  the  world  as  the  divine  organism,  which  invites 
translation  into  the  Biblical  language  of  St.  Paul:  ‘‘We  are 
members  of  one  another.”2 

Thus  the  category  of  sociality,  which  is  glimpsed  in  pragma¬ 
tism  when  it  has  an  optimistic  regard  for  the  situation,  is 
central  to  Whitehead’s  and  Hartshorne’s  philosophy.  Indeed, 
Hartshorne’s  process  theology  of  pantheism  and  panentheism 
affirms  sociality  as  a  cosmic  certainty.  It  guarantees  that 
order  conforming  to  divine  value  will  endure.  Of  course  so 
long  as  process  is  taken  to  be  the  first  category  of  process 
philosophy,  there  are  no  guarantees.  Although  the  process 
philosopher  who  construes  process  atomistically  admits  the 
category  of  sociality  in  order  to  account  for  the  organizations 
which  are  found  in  experience  and  reality,  he  is  not  required  to 
hold  that  sociality  applies  to  more  than  partial  regions  and 
epochs  in  the  world.  Limited  in  the  range  of  application  the 
category  of  sociality,  therefore,  may  be  seen  to  be  a  subcatego¬ 
ry  of  order,  with  the  additional  connotation  of  human  moral 
value. 


io.  Power 

Lurking  in  the  background  of  the  analyses  of  the  various 
categories  of  process  philosophy  is  a  tenth  category  -  the 
category  of  power.  It  has  made  abrupt,  fragmentary  appear¬ 
ances  in  the  analyses  of  the  categories  of  creativity,  quality, 
order,  and  time.  Among  process  philosophers  Ushenko,  in 
his  unjustly  neglected  book,  Power  and  Events,  has  been 
foremost  in  attending  to  the  category  of  power. 

Whitehead  offered  testimony  to  the  category  of  power  when 
he  discussed  his  own  category  of  eternal  object.  For  while 
eternal  objects,  as  I  have  already  noted,  may  be  subsumed 
under  the  category  of  quality,  they  also  exhibit  character- 

1  Charles  Hartshorne,  The  Divine  Relativity:  A  Social  Conception  of  God  (New 
Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1948),  p.  29. 

2  Charles  Hartshorne,  Beyond  Humanism  (Chicago  and  New  York:  Willett, 
Clark,  1937),  p.  123. 
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istics  comprehended  by  the  category  of  power,  since  they  may 
be  understood  as  potentialities,  or  possibilities.  According  to 
Whitehead,  the  category  of  eternal  object  is  that  category  of 
existence  which  stands  out  in  contrast  with  the  category  of 
actual  entities  -  with,  in  his  words,  “a  certain  extreme 
finality.”1  Eternal  objects  designate  ‘‘Pure  Potentials  for 
Specific  Determination  of  Fact,  or  Forms  of  Definiteness.”2 
Their  function  in  Whitehead’s  system  is  reminiscent  of  Plato’s 
Ideas  -  the  forms  or  universals.  No  wonder  process  philoso¬ 
phers  have  been  so  critical  of  Whitehead’s  eternal  objects! 
They  are  realities  which  transcend  yet  exert  power  over  the 
actualities  in  flux. 

Open  are  two  major  ways  of  treating  power  which  escape 
Platonism.  One  way  is  to  posit  power  as  substantial;  this 
was  the  way  of  Ushenko.  The  other  way  is  to  do  as  Aristotle 
did  and  to  root  power  in  individual  actualities;  this  was  the 
way  Paul  Weiss  took  in  his  early  book,  Reality. 

Ushenko’s  theory  of  power  may  be  summed  up  in  six  pro¬ 
positions.  First,  power  is  substance  or  substantial.  As  Ushenko 
said, 

"...  a  power  is  not  a  property  but  a  substance  ...  A  substance  . . . 
is  a  substratum  wherein  its  attributes  inhere  . . .  This  substratum  is  a 
cohesion  of  attributes  and  such  a  cohesion  is  a  unifying  force,  or  a 
tendency  to  remain  united,  which  can  be  both  experienced  and 
described.”3 

Second,  power  is  not  metaphysically  inferior  to  actuality.  As 
Ushenko  said:  ‘‘Actuality  and  potentiality  or  power  are 
correlative  philosophical  categories  ....  Power  is  just  as  real 
...  as  anything  actual.”4  Third,  power  and  actuality  are  not 
sharply  definite,  each  excluding  the  other.  Indeed,  ‘‘the 
distinction  between  actuality  and  power  is  clear  cut  only  as 
an  ideal  which  can  be  closely  approached  in  fact  but  hardly 
ever  reached.”5  Fourth,  the  defining  characteristic  of  all  kinds 


1  Whitehead,  Process  and  Reality,  p.  33. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  32. 

3  A.  P.  Ushenko,  Power  and  Events  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press, 
1946),  p.  114. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  155. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  193. 
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of  powers  is  that  they  exhibit  vector  qualities.  As  Ushenko 
declared:  “My  position  is  that  in  contrast  with  actuality  as  a 
relatively  settled  situation  power  is  an  incomplete  entity,  or  a 
‘vector,’  because  it  must  have  a  bearing  on  something  beyond 
itself.”1  Fifth,  there  are  three  types  of  powers  or  vectors  with 
their  corresponding  types  of  actualities.  The  experience  of 
power  as  an  “inward  bearing”  corresponds  to  the  actuality 
of  the  external  world;  the  experience  of  power,  “felt  as  a  want 
or  a  desire,  is  the  form  of  incompleteness  as  an  outward  vector,” 
and  its  counterpart  in  actuality  is  the  experience  of  specific 
sense  data  or  the  fulfillment  of  a  desire;  and  “the  bearing  of 
things  upon  one  another,”  their  causal  efficacy,  is  a  vector  to 
which  corresponds  the  actuality  of  causal  action.2  Sixth, 
“power  is  an  observable  entity.”3 

Regardless  of  the  objections  which  may  be  raised  against 
Ushenko’s  theory  of  power  (and  such  claims  as  the  sixth 
proposition  that  power  may  be  empirically  observed  are 
surely  subject  to  criticism),  this  theory  tries  to  bring  power 
down  to  earth,  instead  of  letting  it  float  in  a  Platonic  heaven. 
When  power  is  interpreted,  however,  as  a  substance  lying 
behind  actualities,  it  seems  to  be  another  guise  of  the  category 
of  creativity.  When  the  vectoral  and  the  empirical  character¬ 
istics  of  power  are  stressed,  it  falls  under  the  categories  of 
quality  and  relation.  Thus,  except  in  Ushenko’s  philosophy 
where  power  receives  prime  attention,  power  is  mostly 
recognized  as  a  subcategory. 

Like  Ushenko,  Paul  Weiss,  in  his  early  book,  Reality,  brought 
power  down  to  earth,  but,  unlike  Ushenko,  he  did  not  reify 
it  as  a  substance.  Rather,  following  Aristotle,  Weiss  located 
power  (or  potentiality,  or  virtual  being)  in  individual  actuali¬ 
ties.  Thus,  in  opposition  to  Whitehead’s  atomic  actual  entities, 
Weiss  wrote : 

“To  be  is  to  be  incomplete  ....  No  reality  is  completely  confined  within 
the  span  of  a  moment  and  it  cannot  therefore  perish  with  the  passage 
of  that  moment.  Realities  persist  while  they  change  because,  though 
they  are  wholly  present  as  actual,  as  virtual  they  are  still  future, 

1  Ibid.,  p.  155. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  155-156. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  xi. 
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unaffected  by  the  adventures  of  that  moment  of  time  which  is  then 
present.”1 

Just  as  Whitehead  had  imported  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
eternal  objects  into  the  flux,  acknowledging  permanence  as 
well  as  process,  so  Weiss  also  injected  permanency  into  be¬ 
coming  when  he  interpreted  the  entities  in  the  flux  by  means 
of  the  Aristotelian  substantialist  concepts  of  act  and  potency. 
Either  way,  the  elevation  of  power  to  the  status  of  a  category 
places  limits  on  the  range  and  depth  of  process. 

Ill 

I  have  completed  my  analysis  of  the  ten  categories  of  process 
philosophy:  (1)  process,  (2)  quality,  (3)  relation,  (4)  creativity, 
(5)  order,  (6)  space,  (7)  time,  (8)  situation,  (9)  sociality,  and 
(10)  power.  I  have  examined,  in  addition  to  these  ten,  attempts 
to  combine  categories  (6)  and  (7)  to  produce  Space-Time.  I 
have  selected  the  categories  of  process  philosophy  according 
to  the  nature  and  the  number  rules.  That  is,  I  have  chosen  as 
categories  only  those  concepts  which  designate  generic  traits 
of  existence  as  regarded  by  process  philosophy  and  which  seem 
to  be  universally  applicable  in  experience.  These  ten  catego¬ 
ries  also  seem  to  pervade,  in  one  guise  or  another,  the  thinking 
of  process  philosophers.  From  my  analysis  of  the  categories 
of  process  philosophy  conclusions  about  the  nature  of  process 
philosophy  and  its  categories  may  be  drawn  which  merit 
succinct  summary  formulation. 

1.  Of  the  ten  categories,  the  first  four  -  process,  quality, 
relation,  and  creativity  -  are  basic  to  all  versions  of  process 
philosophy. 

2.  The  remaining  six  -  order,  space,  time,  situation,  sociali¬ 
ty,  and  power  -  may  be  treated  as  subcategories  of  the  first 
four,  although  the  category  of  time  is  somewhat  recalcitrant 
to  any  analysis,  including  especially  reductive  analysis. 

3.  Except  for  the  first  category,  process  philosophers 
disagree  as  to  which  categories  deserve  emphasis.  Thus  Dewey 
and  Randall  stress  situation;  Hartshorne,  sociality;  Bergson, 


1  Paul  Weiss,  op.  cit.,  p.  209. 
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time;  and  Ushenko,  power.  Indeed,  one  process  philosopher, 
Alexander,  underscored  Space-Time,  a  category  which,  as  I 
have  noted,  undermines  the  reality  of  process. 

4.  Process  is  the  fundamental  category  of  process  philoso¬ 
phy,  since  within  it  or  from  it  all  others  may  in  principle  be 
derived.  This  is  not  to  say  that  all  which  is  real  is  process,  but 
it  is  to  say  that  process  is  real,  and  further  that  whatever  is  real 
is  process  or  involved  in  process.  Although  process  philo¬ 
sophers  agree  on  the  basic  reality  of  process,  their  elucidations 
of  the  category  of  process  differ. 

5.  The  crucial  disagreement  among  process  philosophers 
concerning  the  category  of  process  arises  between  those  who, 
like  James  and  Bergson,  consider  process  to  be  continuous, 
and  those  who,  like  Whitehead,  consider  it  to  be  discontinuous, 
erupting  in  discrete  atomic  entities. 

6.  The  contradiction  between  the  continuity  and  the 
atomicity  of  becoming  crops  up  in  other  categories  -  e.g.,  time. 
Process  philosophers  try  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  ideas, 
employing  other  categories,  such  as  sociality  and  power,  in 
order  to  do  so. 

7.  The  categories  of  process  philosophy,  when  analyzed 
with  due  attention  paid  to  the  elucidations  of  different  process 
philosophers,  exhibit  tensions  which  divide  those  philosophers 
who,  like  Dewey,  Mead,  Randall,  and  Pepper,  apprehend  little 
or  nothing  beyond  the  flux,  from  those  philosophers  who,  like 
Bergson,  Whitehead,  and  Hartshorne,  acknowledge  permanent 
principles  such  as  the  eternity  of  duration,  eternal  objects, 
and  God. 

8.  The  first  group  (Dewey,  Mead,  Randall)  is  committed 
to  contemporary  scientific  naturalism.  It  makes  up  the 
pragmatist  or  contextualist  wing  of  process  philosophy.  It  has 
tended  to  be  critical  of  metaphysics,  although  it  obviously  has 
a  metaphysics,  as  Pepper  has  shown. 

9.  The  second  group  (especially  Whitehead  and  Hartshorne) 
may  be  called  the  neo-classical  wing  of  process  philosophy. 
Members  of  this  group  uncover  permanences  in  the  flux  which 
they  esteem  as  much  as  and  perhaps  more  than  they  esteem 
the  flux. 

10.  Some  of  the  categories  of  process  philosophy  need  to  be 
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more  thoroughly  investigated.  The  subcategories  of  event  and 
power  particularly  come  to  mind.  Indeed,  it  is  curious  to  note 
that  the  process  philosopher  who  focussed  on  these  neglected 
categories  -  A.  P.  Ushenko  -  has  himself  been  neglected. 

Finally,  it  may  be  objected  that  in  trying  to  enframe  process 
philosophy  with  a  set  of  categories  I  have  disfigured  process, 
or  at  least  devalued  it.  This  objection  rests  on  one  of  two  or 
both  assumptions:  (1)  that  process  is  unintelligible,  and  (2) 
that  categorial  schemes  are  inflexible,  and,  by  implication, 
deny  the  reality  of  process.  I  submit  that  process  philosophy, 
as  categorially  analyzed  in  these  pages,  refutes  by  counter¬ 
example  both  of  these  assumptions. 
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CHARLES  R.  SCHMIDTKE 

One  task  of  philosophy  is  to  re-examine  itself  with  respect  to 
its  goals,  methods,  and  fields  of  inquiry.  Its  foundations  must 
be  re-evaluated  continuously.  This  article  will  undertake  the 
task  of  re-examining  Process  Philosophy  and  of  outlining  one 
of  the  basic  decisions  with  which  it  must  be  concerned.  Is  the 
processive  character  of  reality  directly  given  to  the  philosopher 
as  his  ultimate  datum  or  does  Process  Philosophy  structure 
reality  according  to  the  characteristics  of  a  creative  becoming? 
This  article  will  focus  primarily  upon  the  metaphysical  issues 
involved  in  this  question  and  will  postpone  the  fundamental 
epistemological  questions.  Process  philosophers  must  confront 
this  question  and  either  accept  one  perspective  or  the  other 
or  else  they  must  show  how  both  perspectives  are  identical 
or  can  be  synthesized.  It  will  be  helpful  to  utilize  the  Fragments 
of  Heraclitus  as  a  background  for  confronting  this  question. 
It  would  be  a  gross  over-simplification  and  over-interpretation 
of  Process  Philosophy  and  of  Heraclitus  if  one  imagined  that 
the  former  is  a  return  of  Heraclitus  in  twentieth  century  garb. 
The  preceding  question  and  the  task  of  self-interrogation, 
however,  become  elucidated  when  some  of  the  contemporary 
ties  with  the  Ephesian  philosopher  are  recognized.  I  shall 
discuss  the  decision  within  the  context  of  Whitehead’s  and 
Bergson’s  philosophies  and  give  particular  focus  to  the  issue 
of  the  meaning  of  continuity  as  a  prime  example  for  establish¬ 
ing  criteria  to  make  this  basic  metaphysical  decision. 

“It  is  wise  for  those  who  hear,  not  me,  but  the  universal 
Reason,  to  confess  that  all  things  are  one.”1  (I  shall  refer  to 

1  Heraclitus,  The  Fragments  of  the  Work  of  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus  on  Nature, 
trans.  from  the  Greek  Text  of  Bywater  with  a  critical  and  historical  intro,  by 
G.  T.  W.  Patrick  (Baltimore:  N.  Muroy,  1889),  Frag.  I.  All  references  to  Heracli- 
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Logos  rather  than  universal  Reason.)  The  Logos  is  not 
readily  discernible.  Heraclitus  constantly  condemns  the  masses 
for  their  inability  to  understand  the  Logos.  The  Logos  (as 
universal  Reason)  is  the  order  of  nature  (as  a  physical  process). 
Heraclitus’  pre-occupation  with  fire  exemplifies  his  concern 
for  establishing  a  harmony  between  the  logical  and  the 
physical.  The  Logos  is  immanent  in  the  world  as  the  order  or 
harmony  of  reality.  G.T.W.  Patrick  points  out  that  the  Logos 
as  logical  is  rational,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  empirical.1 
The  empirical  dimension  is  the  one  most  ordinarily  attributed 
to  Heraclitus,  but  one  distorts  his  philosophy  when  the  rational 
character  of  the  Logos  is  over-looked.  The  indiscernibility  of 
the  Logos,  therefore,  is  demonstrated  also  in  his  idea  that 
“Nature  loves  to  conceal  herself.’’  (Frag.  X).  Nature  is  con¬ 
cealed  because  her  order  (Logos)  lies  as  a  hidden  harmony 
beneath  the  ordinary  perceptions  of  man  (the  masses). 

Whitehead’s  approach  to  Speculative  Philosophy  includes 
a  rational  side  (its  logical  and  coherent  characters)  and  an 
empirical  side  (its  applicable  and  adequate  characters). 
“Speculative  Philosophy  is  the  endeavor  to  frame  a  coherent, 
logical,  necessary  system  of  general  ideas  in  terms  of  which 
every  element  of  our  experience  can  be  interpreted.”2  Specu¬ 
lative  Philosophy  seeks  the  essence  of  the  rationality  of  the 
universe.  The  Logos  or  harmony  of  the  universe  will  be 
postulated  through  the  synthesis  of  concrete  occasions  and 
events.  The  emphasis  lies  in  the  systematic  coherence  of  the 
universe.  “Philosophy  explains  our  experience  when  it  exhibits 
every  item  of  our  experience  ...  as  an  instance  of  the  general 
scheme  of  ideas  which  it  has  constructed.”3  A  metaphysical 
system  cannot  leave  out  a  part  of  experience  and  still  claim 
to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  Logos  or  rationality  of  the 


tus’  Fragments  are  taken  from  Patrick’s  use  of  Bywater’s  texts  and  will  be  noted 
in  the  text  by  a  reference  only  to  the  Fragment  numbers  given  by  the  authors 
cited. 

1  Ibid..,  p.  21. 

2  Alfred  N.  Whitehead,  Process  and  Reality,  in  An  Anthology,  Selected  by 
F.  S.  C.  Northrop  and  Mason  W.  Gross  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1953).  PP-  567-8. 

3  Rasvihary  Das,  The  Philosophy  of  Whitehead  (New  York:  Russell  and  Russell, 
1964),  P-  9- 
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universe.  There  is  both  the  theoretical  (rational)  and  the 
practical  (empirical)  which  must  be  considered.  In  this  sense 
Whitehead,  like  Heraclitus,  demonstrates  the  wedding  of  the 
rational  and  physical  dimensions  of  reality. 

Bergson,  however,  thrusts  philosophy  away  from  the 
practical  and  directs  it  toward  the  visionary.  His  intuitive 
philosophy  attempts  to  uncover  the  hidden  harmony  of 
reality’s  vital  order.  “The  duty  of  philosophy  should  be  . . . 
to  examine  the  living  without  any  reservation  as  to  practical 
utility  ....  Its  own  special  object  is  to  speculate,  that  is 
to  say,  to  see.”1  Bergson  does  not  say  that  one  should  disregard 
practical  utility;  rather,  the  practical  dimensions  of  reality, 
which  the  intelligence  develops,  must  not  become  the  criterion 
for  characterizing  the  living.  Systematic  coherence  is  a 
necessity  of  intellectual  endeavors  and,  thus,  does  have  a  role 
in  philosophy  (a  point  which  Bergson’s  critics  often  fail  to 
recognize),  but  the  primary  thrust  of  philosophy  must  be  in¬ 
tuitive.  Metaphysical  comprehension  involves  an  intellectual 
focusing  upon  reality  and,  then,  an  intuitive  coincidence  with 
the  creative  becoming  of  reality.  Intellectual  activity  may 
face  one  in  the  right  direction,  yet  intuition  opens  one’s  eyes 
in  order  to  see  reality  as  it  creatively  flows.  The  Logos  for 
Bergson  is  a  vital  order  which  is  revealed  as  the  harmony  of 
evolutionary  consciousness.  Evolutionary  becoming  settles 
into  systematic  coherence  under  the  scrutiny  of  intellectual 
analysis,  but  for  Bergson  something  is  left  out  of  reality  when 
becoming  settles  into  the  systematic,  logical  structures  of  a 
coherent  system.  Bergson  is  like  Heraclitus  in  the  sense  of 
seeking  for  the  hidden  harmony  which  all  too  often  remains 
indiscernible  to  the  masses.  On  the  other  hand,  Bergson 
subsumes  the  logical  as  a  part  of  the  vital  order.  I  shall  point 
out  later  that  he  does  identify  the  material  and  logical  orders, 
but  these  are  coextensive  with,  yet  not  identical  to,  the  hidden 
harmony  of  evolutionary  consciousness.  The  question  now 
becomes :  Does  Whitehead’s  coherent,  logical  system  represent 
the  real  order  of  the  universal  Logos  in  its  entirety  or  should 
process  philosophy  attempt  to  cope  with  the  visionary  charac- 

1  Henri  Bergson.  Creative  Evolution,  trans.  by  Arthur  Mitchell  (New  York: 
Random  House,  1944),  p.  215.  Hereafter  referred  to  as:  CE. 
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ter  of  Bergson’s  philosophy?  Could  an  ultimate  synthesis  or 
harmony  between  Whitehead’s  system  and  Bergson’s  vision 
be  achieved? 

The  meaning  of  continuity,  which  will  exemplify  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  above  question,  can  be  cast  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  Heraclitus’  ideas  concerning  universal  harmony. 
I  consider  the  Logos  to  be  the  order  or  pattern  of  the  universal 
harmony.  “The  harmony  of  the  world  is  a  harmony  of  oppo¬ 
sitions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bow  and  of  the  lyre.”  (Frag.  LVI) 
This  harmony  reveals  “how  that  which  separates  unites  with 
itself.”  (Frag.  XLV)  Patrick  notes  that  there  are  two  types 
of  oppositions  involved.1  The  identity  of  oppositions  does  not 
rest  necessarily  in  the  abiding  conditions  of,  for  example,  life 
and  death ;  rather,  the  oppositions  continually  and  reciprocally 
pass  into  one  another.  This  state  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  oppositions  which  arise  from  the  relative  perspectives  of 
identical  events.  Some  action  may  be  viewed  as  good  or  evil 
contingent  upon  one’s  perspective.  The  reciprocal  interchange 
of  oppositions  arises  from  a  pervading  sense  of  change  while 
the  oppositions  of  relative  perspective  illustrate  the  workings 
of  change.  The  flux  or  process  is  an  ordered  becoming.  The 
Logos  is  the  pattern  of  the  harmony  of  oppositions.  Both  sets 
of  oppositions,  however,  still  demonstrate  the  tension  of  the 
harmony  which  is  emphasized  in  Heraclitus’  use  of  the  bow 
and  the  lyre.  The  harmony  of  oppositions  can  be  considered 
as  a  synthesis  either  of  opposing  conditions  or  of  relative 
perspectives.  In  this  sense  Whitehead’s  coherent  system  would 
synthesize  oppositions  into  the  unity  of  a  universal  Logos. 
On  the  other  hand,  Bergson’s  evolutionary  consciousness 
(1 elan  vital)  would  be  the  creative  unity  which  may  settle  into 
these  tendencies  of  oppositions. 

For  Process  Philosophy  the  harmony  of  the  cosmos  is  in-the- 
making  and  is  not  a  product  which  is  already-made.  Bergson 
emphasizes  that  it  is  a  harmony  of  impetus  and  not  aspira¬ 
tion.2  The  evolutionary  impetus  (consciousness  which  is  not 
to  be  equated  with  individual  consciousness)3  is  a  harmony 

1  Patrick,  in  introduction  to  The  Fragments  of  Heraclitus,  pp.  63-4. 

2  Bergson,  CE,  p.  58. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  259. 
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of  tension  for  Bergson.  “What,  then,  is  the  principle  that  has 
only  to  let  go  its  tension  -  may  we  say  to  detend  -  in  order  to 
extend,  the  interruption  of  the  cause  here  being  equivalent  to 
a  reversal  of  the  effect?  For  want  of  a  better  word  we  have 
called  it  consciousness.'’1  For  Bergson  the  two  tendencies  of 
vitality  and  materiality  are  inverse  movements  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  order  (or  harmony)  of  life.  The  tension  of  this 
harmony  creates  extension  when  the  inverse  order  of  material¬ 
ity  (logical  or  spatial  order)  begins  to  arrest  the  original 
impetus  of  the  vitality  (living  or  temporal  order)  of  creative 
evolution.  For  Bergson  extension  (the  fundamental  character¬ 
istic  of  all  matter)  is  the  interruption  of  tension:  it  is  taking 
tension  out  of,  dA-tending,  itself.2  Since  materiality  arises  as  an 
opposition  out  of  and  becomes  harmonious  with  vitality,  the 
vital  order  should  be  recognized  as  the  metaphysical  Logos  of 
reality.  Since  the  vital  is  continuous  and  creative,  the  meaning 
of  creative  continuity  is  at  the  crux  of  Bergson’s  metaphysical 
principles. 

“The  extensive  continuum  is  that  generalized  relational 
element  in  experience  whereby  the  actual  entities  experienced, 
and  that  unit  experience  itself,  are  united  in  the  solidarity  of 
one  common  world.”3  The  harmony  of  Whitehead’s  extensive 
continuum  arises  with  the  synthesis  of  actual  entities  (parts) 
and  the  unit  experience  (whole).  The  extensive  continuum 
is  a  systematic  scheme  (Logos)  of  experience.  “Unite  whole 
and  part,  agreement  and  disagreement,  accordant  and  dis¬ 
cordant;  from  all  comes  one,  and  from  one  all.”  (Frag.  LIX) 
Heraclitus  wanted  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  cosmos  while 
providing  an  account  for  the  diversity  and  multiplicity  of 
experience.  Whitehead,  in  similar  fashion,  establishes  creativity 
as  his  ultimate  metaphysical  principle  while  maintaining  a 
systematic  coherence  of  the  universe.  His  harmony  of  oppo¬ 
sitions  includes  the  atomicity  of  the  ultimate  realities  (actual 
entities  and  occasions)  and  the  continuity  of  the  potentiality 
from  which  actual  entities  atomize  experience.  “The  ultimate 

1  Ibid. 

2  Bergson,  CE,  pp.  221,  227-9,  267. 

3  Alfred  N.  Whitehead,  Process  and  Reality:  An  Essay  in  Cosmology  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1930),  p.  112. 
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metaphysical  principle  is  the  advance  from  disjunction  to  con¬ 
junction,  creating  a  novel  entity  other  than  the  entities  given 
in  disjunction.  . . .  The  many  become  one,  and  are  increased 
by  one.”1  Creativity  is  the  result  of  the  atomizing  effect  and 
individuality  of  actual  entities.  Can  genuine  novelty  (creativity) 
emerge  without  being  considered  as  an  atomizing  effect  upon 
reality  ? 

Whitehead’s  extensive  continuum  assures  creativity  by 
harmonizing  continuity  as  a  potentiality  and  atomicity  as  an 
actuality.  ‘‘The  sun  is  new  every  day.”  (Frag.  XXXII)  The 
actual  entity  of  the  sun  is  a  novel  event  in  the  process  of 
cosmic  creativity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  contemporary  world 
is  a  potentiality  for  extensive  division;  that  is,  it  is  a  datum 
for  actuality.  The  continuum  itself  is  not  divided,  but  is  in¬ 
definitely  divisible.  Along  with  the  property  of  indefinite 
divisibility  the  property  of  unbounded  extension  establishes 
the  criteria  for  continuity  (for  Whitehead).2  ‘‘In  the  mere 
continuum  there  are  contrary  potentialities;  in  the  actual 
world  there  are  definite  atomic  actualities  determining  one 
coherent  system  of  real  divisions  throughout  the  region  of 
actuality.”3  The  atomic  character  of  actuality  enhances  cre¬ 
ativity  for  Whitehead,  while  the  continuous  character  of 
potentiality  maintains  a  fundamental  unity.  The  coherent 
system  is,  in  actuality,  atomic  whereas  for  Bergson,  all  actu¬ 
ality,  as  real,  is  fundamentally  continuous  and  materially 
atomic. 

Material  atomicity  means  that  the  inverse  order  (the  ex¬ 
tension)  of  life  individualizes  experience.  Atomicity  is  a 
product  of  the  perception  of  matter  within  the  form  of  spatial 
relationships.  Bergson  returns  to  the  original  impetus  of 
evolutionary  consciousness  to  establish  a  fundamental  conti¬ 
nuity  which  is  wholly  indivisible  yet  still  creative.  (Hetero¬ 
geneity  is  the  creative  characteristic  of  continuity.)  The 
meaning  of  indivisible,  heterogeneous  continuity  is  revealed 
through  Bergson’s  idea  of  duree.  Memory  is  the  creative, 
individualizing  and  continuous  quality  of  duree.  Memory  is 

1  Whitehead,  Process  and  Reality,  in  An  Anthology,  p.  588. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  639. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  641. 
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cumulative  and  never  perishes.  It  provides  the  entirety  of 
one’s  experience  while  at  the  same  time  individualizing  all  of 
experience.  No  two  people  can  have  the  same  memory.  Just 
as  one  cannot  step  into  the  same  river  twice  for  Heraclitus,  so, 
for  Bergson,  no  one  can  have  the  same  memory  as  someone 
else,  and,  in  fact,  the  cumulative  character  of  memory  precludes 
the  possibility  of  any  recurring  state  of  memory.  Each  moment 
is  unique  because  each  experience  has  a  more  comprehensive 
whole  than  any  previous  experience.  Novelty  illustrates  the 
heterogeneity  of  reality,  and  memory  guarantees  this  novelty. 
Reality’s  meaning  is  the  cumulative,  creative  advance  of 
memory.  Even  the  inverse  order  of  materiality  has  a  processive 
character  of  the  past  into  the  present.  There  is  a  pulsating 
rhythm  of  materiality  which  is  characteristically  a  hetero¬ 
geneous  continuity.  The  indivisible,  heterogeneous  characters 
of  continuity  satisfy  Whitehead’s  demands  for  reality:  in¬ 
clusiveness  and  creativity.  Bergsonian  indivisibility  includes 
the  totality  of  reality  in  such  a  way  that  no  element  or  event 
can  be  altered  or  removed  without  affecting  the  totality  of 
the  order.  This  satisfies  the  demand  for  coherence.  At  the 
same  time,  heterogeneity  illustrates  the  qualitative  difference 
and  novelty  of  reality.1 

For  Whitehead  continuity  is  potential  and  atomicity  actual. 
For  Bergson  continuity  characterizes  reality  and  discreteness 
arises  within  the  logical  order  of  materiality  (that  is,  through 
perception  of  matter).  The  original  question  for  Process 
Philosophy  now  emerges  as  to  whether  time  is  to  be  considered 
epochal  (and  emphasize  the  atomicity  of  actuality)  or  dura¬ 
tional  (and  emphasize  the  continuity  of  reality).  The  former 
is  a  demand  of  a  coherent  system  which  synthesizes  experience 
as  a  logical  pattern  and  the  latter  is  a  result  of  an  intuitive 
vision  of  life  which  coincides  with  the  rhythm  of  reality’s 
vital  order.  This  is  the  crossroads  of  Process  Philosophy.  Which 
direction  shall  it  take?  Can  it  somehow  synthesize  these  two 
perspectives  of  process  and  forge  a  new  path  ?  Are  these  two 
ways  in  actuality  a  harmony  of  oppositions ;  that  is,  are  these 
ways  really  the  Way  Upward  and  Downward  which  are  one 

1  For  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  character  of  continuity  refer  to  my  disser¬ 
tation:  Bergson’s  Meaning  of  Continuity,  Tulane  University,  1972. 
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and  the  same?  (Frag.  LXIX)  I  cannot  give  an  answer  for  an 
entire  movement,  but  I  can  indicate  briefly  that  a  Bergsonian 
finds  difficulty  in  accepting  Whitehead’s  criteria  of  continuity. 

Bergson’s  method  is  to  eliminate  the  logical  properties  of  a 
continuum  when  he  directly  refers  to  the  continuity  of  the 
vital  order.  Logical  properties  are  characteristic  of  the  spatial 
order  which  is  the  movement  of  materiality  (that  is  the  inverse 
order  and  extension  of  the  dynamic  order).  A  difficulty  with 
indefinite  divisibility  is  that  it  is  not  a  sufficient  condition  for 
defining  continuity.  Indefinite  divisibility  may  yield  a  dense, 
discrete  series  only.  In  order  to  guarantee  sufficiency  for 
defining  continuity,  then,  more  than  indefinite  divisibility 
is  necessary.  Whitehead’s  additional  criteria  of  unbounded 
extension  is  an  attempt  to  provide  this  sufficiency.  It  seems 
to  beg  the  question,  however.  Unbounded  extension  indicates 
that  there  are  no  gaps  (no  bounds)  within  the  continuum. 
Yet  the  negation  of  gaps  is  what  the  criteria  are  attempting 
to  establish.  The  real  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  determining 
whether  or  not  Whitehead’s  criteria  are  adequate  for  a 
logically  coherent  system;  rather,  the  difficulty  lies  in  the 
adequacy  of  logically  defining  reality.  Bergson  emphasizes 
that  reality  is  continuous  (and  creative)  and  cannot  be  atomic. 
Atomicity  is  derivative  from  continuity.  This  relationship  is 
wholly  asymmetrical  since  continuity  can  never  be  generated 
or  constructed  once  one  discrete  element  (or  atom  or  bounden 
individual)  is  introduced  into  the  original  datum. 

Bergson’s  case  can  be  stated  simply  as  follows:  Since 
continuity  is  the  original  datum  from  which  atomicity  can  be 
derived  and  since  reality  and  not  potentiality  is  the  primordial 
metaphysical  principle,  then  continuity  should  characterize 
the  actuality  of  life’s  ordered  process.  Creativity  is  not  for¬ 
feited  when  logical  separation  is  replaced  by  qualitative 
difference.  The  color  spectrum  is  a  continuum  which  contains 
qualitative  difference.  It  is  an  indivisible  whole  with  a  hetero¬ 
geneity  of  colors.  If  one  were  to  divide  the  spectrum,  then  it  no 
longer  would  be  the  color  spectrum;  rather,  it  would  be  two 
segments  of  an  original  unity.  The  heterogeneity  of  real 
continuity  maintains  the  qualitative  difference  in  experience 
which  is  necessary  for  the  principle  of  creativity.  (Recall  the 
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above  discussion  on  memory.)  Whitehead’s  property  of  in¬ 
definite  divisibility  would  be  inadequate  for  an  actual  conti¬ 
nuity  of  reality.  Any  real  experience  is  an  indivisible  whole 
(without  the  atomic  boundaries  of  Whitehead’s  actual  occa¬ 
sions).  Bergson  demands  that  metaphysics  must  distinguish 
between  the  reality  as  continuously  creative  and  the  logical 
order  which  is  cast  over  reality  and  introduces  cuts  into  the 
original  datum  of  the  flux.  The  continuity  of  a  logical  system 
is  derived  from  and  cannot  be  applied  directly  toward  the 
continuity  of  a  creative  process. 

With  respect  to  the  issue  of  continuity  Process  Philosophy 
must  recognize  the  crossroads  of  Bergson’s  radical  continuity 
and  Whitehead’s  synthesis  of  potential  continuity  and  actual 
atomicity.  The  decision  for  Process  Philosophy,  then,  revolves 
around  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  the  ultimate  metaphysical 
reality  (or  Logos  or  harmony)  is  represented  in  a  logical, 
coherent  system  or  whether  it  can  be  comprehended  as  a 
rhythmic  vital  order.  Maybe  an  ultimate  synthesis  between 
the  intuitive  order  of  dynamic  duree  and  the  logical  order  of  a 
coherent  system  may  achieve  the  real  aim  of  Speculative 
Philosophy  which  both  philosophers  strove  to  accomplish: 
the  ultimate  union  and  reinforcement  of  metaphysics  and 
science.  In  order  to  achieve  this  goal,  however,  English  and 
American  philosophers  must  take  Bergson  more  seriously. 


ON  WHITEHEAD,  MARX,  AND  THE  NATURE  OF 
POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY 


JAMES  LEROY  SMITH 
East  Carolina  University 


In  our  own  day,  philosophy  is  to  be  found  everywhere; 
it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  dominates  our 
political  life,  since  Hegel,  Marx  and  materialistic  scien¬ 
tism  provide  some  of  our  greatest  political  powers  with 
the  ideology  they  need  to  justify  their  actions.  At  the 
very  least,  an  equally  well  thought  out  ideology  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  meet  this  challenge  and,  if  possible,  submit  it 
to  a  rational  critique. 

(Etienne  Gilson1) 

In  this  essay2  I  intend  to  draw  out  something  of  the  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  nature  of  political  philosophy  that  are  explicit  or 
implied  in  the  writings  of  A.  N.  Whitehead  and  Karl  Marx. 
Such  exposition  is  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive  in  detail  but  is 
offered  as  thematically  sound.  The  end  is  a  critical  comparison 
upon  which  further  suggestions  can  be  based  concerning  the 
nature  of  political  philosophy. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  only  published  considerations  of 
Whitehead  and  Marx  on  issues  even  tangentially  related  to 
my  theme  are  Professor  Parsons’  “History  as  viewed  by  Marx 
and  Whitehead,”3  and  Professor  Hocking’s  “The  Polarity  of 
Dialectical  History  and  Process  Cosmology,”4  both  of  which 
deserve  attention.  My  theme  is  more  specific  than  Professor 
Parsons’  and  slightly  out  of  tune  with  his  conclusion  that  it  is 
impossible  to  assimilate  or  to  separate  the  respective  positions 
of  Whitehead  and  Marx  because  they  are  in  dialectical  tension. 

1  Etienne  Gilson,  “Introduction  to  A  History  of  Philosophy ,”  in  Armand  A. 
Maurer,  Medieval  Philosophy  (New  York:  Random  House,  1962),  pp.  vii-viii. 

2  I  dedicate  this  essay  to  my  father,  William  Robert  Beavers,  who  died 
October  20,  1974. 

3  Howard  L.  Parsons,  “History  as  Viewed  by  Marx  and  Whitehead,”  Christian 
Scholar,  Vol.  50,  #  3,  1967,  p.  273  ff. 

4  Richard  Hocking,  “The  Polarity  of  Dialectical  History  and  Process  Cosmo¬ 
logy,”  Christian  Scholar,  Vol.  50,  #3,  1967,  p.  177  ff.  Hereafter  referred  to  as 
Hocking. 
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There  is  a  tension  to  be  observed,  but  I  wish  to  argue  that  it 
is  of  a  less  pleasing  variety.1  Equally  pervasive  is  my  difference 
with  Professor  Hocking,  who  himself  in  not  aligned  with  the 
direction  of  Professor  Parsons’  paper,  as  this  second  essay’s 
title  might  indicate  when  compared  to  the  conclusion  I 
mentioned  from  Parsons.  Something  of  my  difference  with 
Hocking  will  be  pointed  out,  but  it  is  not  my  course  here  to 
pursue  these  differences  as  a  main  theme,  but  rather  to  present 
what  I  take  to  be  a  specific  and  crucial  contrast  between 
Whitehead  and  Marx  from  which  we  can  learn  something 
regarding  political  philosophy. 


I 

It  is  as  well  known  that  Whitehead  wrote  no  specific  treatise 
concerning  political  philosophy  as  it  is  that  each  of  his  books 
contains  allusions  and  principles  which  could  find  their  way 
to  that  realm.2  Political  philosophy  involves  a  consideration 
of  political  action  and  is,  therefore,  as  is  that  action  and  all 
action,  guided  by  some  thought  of  better  or  worse.3  Thinking 
of  better  or  worse  implies  thinking  about  the  good,  and  if  there 
is  political  knowledge  it  would  involve  a  thinking  or  a  thought 
about  the  good  which  was  no  longer  questionable.  It  would  be 
the  good  in  life  and  the  good  in  society  which  would  direct 
political  action.  Since  political  philosophy  is  a  pursuit  of  the 
good,  and  therefore  at  least  part  of  philosophy,  to  answer 
questions  about  the  nature  of  political  philosophy  is  to  give 
at  least  implicit  answers  to  questions  about  the  nature  of 
philosophy  as  a  whole.  Stated  differently,  to  ask  questions 
about  the  nature  of  political  philosophy  is  to  ask  questions 
about  the  nature  of  philosophy  itself.  Thus,  Whitehead’s  views 
on  the  nature  of  philosophy  should  contain  insights  concerning 
the  nature  of  political  philosophy.  The  case  should  be  the  same 
with  Marx. 

1  This  is  not  to  say  that  Professor  Parsons’  essay  is  devoid  of  interesting  points. 

2  Cf.,  e.g.,  A.  H.  Johnson’s  work  and  also  D.  L.  Hall’s  “Whitehead’s  Theory  of 
Cultural  Interests,”  The  Southern  Journal  of  Philosophy,  #  7,  1969-70. 

3  cf.  Leo  Strauss,  “What  is  Political  Philosophy,”  The  Journal  of  Politics,  Vol. 
#  19.  August,  1957. 
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For  Whitehead  as  well  as  for  Marx  the  pursuit  of  the  nature 
of  philosophy  inherently  involves  the  pursuit  of  the  nature  of 
the  concrete.1  Also,  for  both,  what  is  concrete  involves  value 
and  valuing.  Both  have  as  central  to  their  work  a  critical 
reaction  to  19th  century  mechanism.  It  is  with  the  relative 
adequacies  with  which  the  two  men  treat  the  nature  of  the 
concrete  that  I  find  the  beginning  of  the  important  contrast 
that  is  the  theme  of  this  present  essay. 

For  Whitehead,  the  mystery  which  shrouds  the  parameters 
of  the  concrete  is  in  turn  shrouded  by  language  in  its  mis¬ 
leading  abstraction  from  the  indefinite  complexity  of  sense- 
awareness.2  Abstractions  are  unavoidable,  valuable,  and  dan¬ 
gerous  -  a  volatile  combination !  Simply  stated,  philosophy  is 
the  critic  of  abstractions,3  but  deals  with  them  in  a  two-fold 
manner : 

.  .  .  first  of  harmonising  them  by  assigning  to  them  their  right  relative 
status  as  abstractions,  and  secondly  of  completing  them  by  direct 
comparisons  with  the  more  concrete  intuitions  of  the  universe,  and 
thereby  promoting  the  formation  of  more  complete  schemes  of  thought. 4 

This  t wO-fold  function  indicates  that  philosophy  is  not  a  special 
science  with  an  isolated  methodology.  It  attempts  to  bring 
all  evidence  into  view  and  it  surveys  in  that  attempt  the  reli¬ 
gions,  the  arts,  and  the  sciences  and  attends  to  their  potential 
harmony  and  completion.5  Further, 

.  .  .  the  true  method  of  philosophical  construction  is  to  frame  a  scheme 
of  ideas,  the  best  that  one  can,  and  unflinchingly  to  explore  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  experience  in  terms  of  that  scheme.6 

More  specifically,  the  scheme  of  ideas  should  be  coherent, 
logical,  necessary,  and  one  wherefrom  every  element  of  our 

1  One  can  conceive  the  objection  forthcoming  here  from  some  noted  contem¬ 
poraries:  “Concrete  what?”  To  see  this  as  an  objection  is  to  presume  that  there  is 
nothing  common  to  all  unifications,  a  presumption  not  as  yet  verified. 

2  A.  N.  Whitehead,  The  Concept  of  Nature,  (Cambridge :  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1920),  p.  108. 

3  A.  N.  Whitehead,  Science  and  the  Modern  World,  (New  York:  Free  Press; 
originally  published  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  1925),  p.  59.  Hereafter  referred 
to  as  SMW. 

4  SMW,  p.  87. 

3  SMW,  p.  87. 

6  A.  N.  Whitehead,  Process  and  Reality,  (New  York:  Harper-Torch  Book, 
i960),  p.  x.  Hereafter  referred  to  as  PR. 
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experience  can  be  interpreted,  that  is,  have  the  character  of 
a  particular  instance  of  the  general  scheme. 

The  scheme  should,  then,  be  coherent,  logical,  applicable 
and  adequate.1  By  “coherent,”  Whitehead  meant  that  the 
fundamental  ideas  in  terms  of  which  the  scheme  is  developed 
presuppose  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  without  mean¬ 
ing  if  taken  in  isolation.2  By  “logical,”  Whitehead  meant  lack 
of  contradiction,  exemplification  of  general  notions  in  specific 
instances,  and  the  relevancy  of  the  principles  of  inference. 
These  logical  notions  themselves  must,  however,  be  based  in 
the  framework  of  the  philosophical  notions.3  By  “applicable,” 
he  meant  that  some  facets  of  experience  are  thereby  rendered 
interpretable,  and  by  “adequate,”  he  meant  that  there  are 
no  facts  incapable  of  such  interpretation.4  The  rational  aspect 
of  philosophy  is  expressed  by  the  logical  character  and  the 
coherency ;  the  empirical  aspect  is  expressed  by  the  applicabili¬ 
ty  and  the  adequacy.  The  necessity  of  the  scheme  comes  from 
bearing  within  itself  its  own  warrant  of  universality  throughout 
all  experience. 

This  doctrine  of  necessity  in  universality  means  that  there  is  an  essence 
to  the  universe  which  forbids  relationships  beyond  itself,  as  a  violation 
of  its  rationality.  Speculative  philosophy  seeks  that  essence.5 

Such  a  view  of  the  nature  of  philosophy  bears  comparison  with 
the  view  of  Marx. 

For  Marx  as  well,  the  nature  of  the  concrete  is  a  basic 
starting  point. 

The  premises  from  which  we  begin  are  not  arbitrary  ones,  not  dogmas, 
but  real  premises  from  which  abstraction  can  only  be  made  in  the 
imagination.  They  are  the  real  individuals,  their  activity  and  the  mate¬ 
rial  conditions  under  which  they  live,  both  those  which  they  find  al¬ 
ready  existing  and  those  produced  by  their  activity.  These  premises 
can  thus  be  verified  in  a  purely  empirical  way.6 

1  PR,  P-  4- 

2  PR,  P-  5- 

3  PR,  P-  5. 

4  PR,  P-  4- 

5  PR,  p.  6. 

6  Marx  and  Engels,  The  German  Ideology,  (New  York:  International  Pub¬ 
lishers),  1970  edition,  p.  43.  Hereafter  GI. 
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But,  in  this  quest  for  the  bedrock  for  his  thought,  Marx 
comes  to  assert  a  very  strict  principle : 

The  phantoms  formed  in  the  human  brain  are  also,  necessarily , 
sublimates  of  their  material  life-process,  which  is  empirically  verifiable 
and  bound  to  material  premises.  Morality,  religion,  metaphysics,  all 
the  rest  of  ideology  and  their  corresponding  forms  of  consciousness, 
thus  no  longer  retain  the  semblance  of  independence.  They  have  no 
history,  no  development;  but  men,  developing  their  material  produc¬ 
tion  and  their  material  intercourse,  alter,  along  with  this  their  real 
existence,  their  thinking  and  the  products  of  their  thinking.  Life  is  not 
determined  by  consciousness,  but  consciousness  by  life.1 

It  seems  that  the  concretions  which  Marx  seeks  are  macrosco¬ 
pic  and  empirically  verifiable. 

Accompanying  these  differences  between  Whitehead  and 
Marx  concerning  the  locus  of  the  concrete,  then,  is  a  difference 
in  the  method  which  is  to  investigate  that  locus.  For  White- 
head,  the  concrete  is  to  be  sought  by  combining  direct  in¬ 
tuitions  of  experience  with  the  various  schemes  of  abstraction 
as  we  seek  the  larger  generalities;  the  procedure  is  tempered 
by  an  empirical  element,  but  it  is  not  entirely  empirical.  For 
Marx,  the  ostensible  empirical  element  grows  to  be  the  only 
element,  once  the  major  premise  has  been  asserted.2  Indeed, 

Where  speculation  ends  -  in  real  life  -  there  real,  positive  science  be¬ 
gins  :  the  representation  of  the  practical  process  of  the  development  of 
men.3 

For  Whitehead,  such  a  displacement  of  the  speculative  would 
never  have  been  acceptable. 

Whitehead  felt  that  we  must  refrain  from  characterizing 
philosophy  as  beginning  with  ultimate  logical  principles ;  that 
would  create  problems  even  in  mathematics.4 

The  verification  of  a  rationalistic  schema  is  to  be  sought  in  its  general 
success,  and  no  tin  the  peculiar  certainty,  or  initial  clarity,  of  its  first 
principles.5 


1  GI,  p.  47,  italics  mine. 

2  The  major  premise  itself  is  thought  to  me  empirical. 

2  GI,  p.  48. 

4  PR,  p.  12. 

3  PR,  p.  12. 
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Thus,  the  accurate  expression  of  final  generalities  is  not  the 
origin,  but  the  goal  of  philosophy.1  The  point  becoming 
apparent  here  is  that  Marx  utters  his  basic  premises  as  osten¬ 
sibly  empirical  but  with  the  tone  of  a  mathematician.  The 
primary  method  of  the  mathematician  is  deduction,  but  that 
of  the  philosopher  is  descriptive  generalization.2  If  Marx  does 
give  us  empirical  observations,  his  overall  method  is  marred 
by  the  strictness  of  their  utilization. 

The  overt  tool  of  philosophy  is  language,  but  the  tool  is  open 
to  redesign  by  the  philosopher.  A  perfected  tool,  in  this  case  - 
which  might  do  away  with  its  very  need  -  must  await  complete 
metaphysical  knowledge.3  But  then  would  become  fiat, 
the  love  of  wisdom  would  become  its  possession,  and  the 
elucidations  of  philosophy  would  be  replaced  by  votjctk; 
vovjaeox;.  This  transition  is  not  imminent  in  this  cosmic  epoch. 
As  Whitehead  stated  it,  “the  pursuit  of  philosophy  is  the  one 
avocation  denied  to  omniscience.”4  Thus,  we  are  left  with  an 
ellipsis,  the  inherent  difficulty  of  presenting  a  rational  discourse . 

Whitehead  is  sensitive  to  this  difficulty,  as  his  view  of  the 
nature  of  philosophy  indicates.  Marx  is  not.  Consider  his 
comment  on  Feuerbach: 

Feuerbach’s  great  achievement  is : 

(i)  The  proof  that  philosophy  is  nothing  else  but  religion  rendered  into 
thought  and  expounded  by  thought,  hence  equally  to  be  condemned 
as  another  form  and  manner  of  existence  of  the  estrangement  of  the 
essence  of  man;5 

In  short,  the  difference  between  Whitehead  and  Marx  reduces 
to  the  difference  between  philosophy  and  slipshod  science. 
That  is,  for  Marx  philosophy  is  replaced  by  a  methodology 
called  “scientific”  but  which  in  fact  takes  suggestive  obser¬ 
vations  and  molds  them  into  ingots  that  are  as  hard  cast  as  the 
laws  of  sentential  logic.  With  this  move,  as  dangerous  as  any 
in  modernity,  political  reflection  comes  to  be  political  science, 
subsequent  “communist”  ideology  is  open  to  many  of  the 

1  PR,  p.  12. 

2  PR,  p.  16. 

3  PR,  p.  18. 

4  A.  N.  Whitehead,  Modes  of  Thought,  (New  York:  Free  Press,  1967),  p.  171. 

5  Marx,  Karl,  Economic  and  Philosophic  Manuscripts  of  1844,  (New  York: 
International  Publishers,  1964),  p.  172. 
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same  criticisms  Marx  leveled  against  the  “German  ideology,” 
and  philosophy  succumbs  to  the  efficiency  of  the  dialectic. 

Marx’s  methodology,  thematically  rendered  here,  is  in  fact 
illogical :  it  contains  contradictions  inimical  even  to  dialectical 
logic.  On  the  one  hand,  Marx  denies  the  value  of  philosophy, 
saying  that  it  is  yet  more  evidence  of  man’s  estrangement 
from  his  own  essence,  yet  on  the  other  hand,  what  character¬ 
izes  the  goal  of  the  materialist  method  ? 

...  in  communist  society,  where  nobody  has  one  exclusive  sphere  of 
activity,  but  each  can  become  accomplished  in  any  branch  he  wishes, 
society  regulates  the  general  production  and  thus  makes  it  possible  for 
me  to  do  one  thing  today  and  another  tomorrow,  to  hunt  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  fish  in  the  afternoon,  rear  cattle  in  the  evening,  criticise  after  din¬ 
ner,  just  as  I  have  a  mind,  without  ever  becoming  hunter,  fisherman, 
shepherd  or  critic.1 

One  wonders  if  this  allows  one  to  philosophize  without  becom¬ 
ing  a  philosopher!  The  very  most  it  allows  is  the  hope  that 
philosophy  may  one  day  rise  from  its  own  ash,  an  intellectual 
Phoenix-bird.  The  contradiction  here  is  the  disavowing  in 
means-  of  that  which  is  necessary  in  ends.  More  explicitly 
stated,  Marx’s  method  denies  the  value  of  philosophy  as  it 
asserts  the  value  of  the  “scientific,”  but  yet,  in  the  classless 
society  -  the  goal  of  the  revolution  -  choices  must  be  made  by 
every  individual  concerning  what  to  do  with  his  time :  to  my 
knowledge  there  is  no  experiment,  no  treatise,  neither  in  the 
annals  of  Marxist  science  nor  in  the  more  tightly  controlled 
arenas  of  empirical  science,  which  scientifically  decides  what 
we  should  do  with  our  lives. 

Karl  Marx  was  extremely  sensitive  from  the  beginning 
to  unrefined  feelings  affective  in  the  city.2  This  is  ironic, 
considering  his  legacy.  His  motive  in  interpreting  Hegel,  that 
is,  to  seek  the  idea  in  the  real,3  led  him  further  and  further 
away  from  the  intricacies  of  Hegelian  logic  to  the  more  heavy- 
handed,  even  if  socially  concerned,  premises  of  the  materialist 

1  GI,  p.  53. 

2  Marx,  Karl,  “Reflections  of  a  Youth  on  Choosing  an  Occupation,”  in  Easton 
and  Guddat,  Writings  of  the  Young  Marx  on  Philosophy  and  Society,  (New  York: 
Doubleday  Anchor,  1967),  p.  35  ff. 

3  Easton  and  Guddat,  p.  46,  in  “Letter  to  his  Father:  On  a  Turning-Point  in 
Life.” 
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method.  From  Whitehead’s  point  of  view  the  character  of  that 
method  is  more  appropriate  to  mathematics  than  to  political 
philosophy.  If  one  wishes  to  insist  that  Marx’s  conception  of 
science  is  adequate,  then  I  suggest  a  close  comparison  of  that 
section  of  The  German  Ideology  entitled  “History :  Fundamental 
Conditions,”1  with,  say,  Robert  Millikan’s  oil  drop  experiment 
wherein,  with  knowledge  of  Stoke's  Law  for  the  acceleration 
of  bodies  in  viscous  media  and  an  ingenious  instrument  design, 
Millikan  determined  the  charge  on  an  individual  electron.  The 
breadth  of  Marx’s  method,  I  suggest,  weakens  it  when 
compared  to  the  well-evidenced  limits  so  scrupulously  ob¬ 
served  by  Millikan.2 

One  may  wish  to  adduce  that  the  problem  is  merely]  one 
of  the  point  of  emphasis.  For  Whitehead  any  talk  of  concretion 
and  therefore  of  the  nature  of  philosophy  must  seek  the  larger 
generalities  as  well  as  applicably  and  adequately  manifest  the 
abstractions  of  science.  Marx  leaves  this  for  another  day, 
saying  such  things  as : 

The  question  arises:  What  changes  will  the  state  undergo  in  com¬ 
munist  society  ?  In  other  words,  what  social  functions  will  remain  there 
which  are  analogous  to  the  present  functions  of  the  State  ?  The  ques¬ 
tion  can  only  be  answered  scientifically,  and  one  does  not  get  a  fleahop 
nearer  to  the  problem  by  any  number  of  juxtapositions  of  the  word 
‘people’  with  the  word  ‘State’.3 

or  the  earlier  statement  that : 

. . .  our  difficulties  begin  only  when  we  set  about  the  observation  and 
the  arrangement  -  the  real  depiction  -  of  our  historical  material, 
whether  of  a  past  epoch  or  of  the  present.  The  removal  of  these  difficul¬ 
ties  is  governed  by  premises  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  state  here 
.  .  .4 

He  is  confident  that  his  abstraction  has  grasped  the  para¬ 
meters  of  the  now  and  therefore  has  also  grasped  the  necessary 
condition  for  the  eventual  disclosure  of  at  least  human 
concreteness.  This  is  a  kind  of  Christian  act:  the  abrogation 

1  GI,  p.  48. 

2  Cf.,  e.g.,  Sears  and  Zemansky,  University  Physics,  (Reading,  Mass.,  1949),  pp. 
442-43- 

3  Cf.  all  of  Marx’s  Critique  oj  the  Gotha  Program. 

4  GI,  p.  48. 
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of  philosophy  for  the  sake  of  quality  manifested  in  and 
constrained  by  quantity  in  a  future  condition. 

However,  apart  from  the  dangers  often  inherent  in  waiting 
for  tomorrow,  the  failure  to  attempt  to  delineate  sufficient 
conditions  for  such  concreteness,  not  to  mention  the  failure 
to  consider  the  problem  of  the  possibility  of  such  concreteness, 
constitutes  Marx's  philosophical  sin  against  Hegel  and  one  of 
the  more  dangerous  elements  in  the  20th  century  polis. 
Another  way  to  summarize  the  contrast  between  Whitehead 
and  Marx :  just  as  Descartes’  move  to  exclude  final  causation  eg. 
ended  by  making  the  doctrine  of  efficient  causation  equally 
inexplicable,1  so  also  does  Marx’s  move  to  make  human  beings 
the  efficient  cause  of  all  value  have  the  result  that  human 
being  can  not  be  even  a  repository  of  or  for  final  causation. 
In  essence,  this  amounts  to  the  elimination  of  philosophy. 

II 

If  it  can  be  granted  that  Marx’s  conception  of  philosophy  is 
defective,  then  our  attention  returns  to  the  relevancy  of 
Whitehead’s  view.  Professor  Hocking  is  looking  for  that 
relevance  as  well  when  he  recalls  Reinhold  Niebuhr’s  caution 
concerning  the  “easy  conscience  of  modern  man.”2  For 
Hocking,  Whitehead  unintentionally  widened  the  gap  between 
historical  thinking  and  cosmological  thinking.3  The  question 
can,  I  believe,  be  cast  within  my  investigation:  is  the  rele¬ 
vancy  of  Whitehead’s  view  concerning  the  nature  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  therefore  his  views  about  political  philosophy, 
lessened  by  a  deficient  exploration  of  history  ?  It  is  true  that 
many  of  the  soundings  for  Whitehead’s  cosmology  were  taken 
in  the  depths  of  mathematics  and  physics,  but  this  alone  does 
not  make  the  result  unhistorical.  It  is  clearly  no  less  un- 
historical  than  the  dialectical  ploy  of  replacing  philosophy  by 
“science.”  Rather,  it  merely  points  out  that  extrapolations  are 
in  order. 

1  A.  N.  Whitehead,  The  Function  of  Reason,  (Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1958),  p. 
30. 

2  Hocking,  p.  178. 

3  Hocking,  p.  178. 
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Yet,  Professor  Hocking’s  specific  objections  are  vivid: 

On  the  whole,  Whitehead  offers  an  aesthetic  interpretation  of  his¬ 
tory.  It  is,  thus,  in  principle  eontinuous  with  a  cosmology  of  indefinitely 
varied  gradations  of  feeling,  adequate  to  the  most  primitive  pulsations 
of  physical  energy  and  to  the  subtlest  responses  of  self-conscious  ap¬ 
preciation.  By  virtue  of  this  primacy  of  aesthetic  norms,  and  of  the 
Hellenic  ideal  of  felt  and  contemplated  harmonies,  we  are  not  unpre¬ 
pared  for  Whitehead’s  confession  of  antipathy  toward  moral  absolutes 
and  the  associated  political  categories  which  have  characterized  most 
of  Western  interpretation  of  history.  The  aesthetic  emphasis  strengthens 
the  impression  that  the  agencies  which  pass  across  the  stage  of  history 
are  not  persons  but  ideas,  Adventures  of  Ideas.  The  stress  is  Platonic, 
not  Hegelian.  In  contrast  to  Hegel,  there  is  lacking  here  the  doctrine 
of  practical  reason,  as  well  as  the  principle  that  ideas  are  historically 
incarnate  in  persons,  and  as  a  consequence  there  is  an  attenuation  of 
moral-political  quality.1 

The  question  is  specifically  drawn:  is  such  a  predominantly 
aesthetic  extrapolation  from  a  process  cosmology  adequate 
for  understanding  history?2  Hocking’s  answer  is  no. 

But  the  question  is  barbed.  What  does  it  mean  to  under¬ 
stand  history?  In  eliciting  a  cosmology  it  is  not  a  necessary 
condition  for  success  that  the  more  highly  desired  elements 
in  that  cosmology  apply  to  each  instance  of  experience.  That 
would  be  the  case  if  and  only  if  the  cosmology  contained  no 
areas  of  ignorance  and  no  provision  for  the  tragic  and  the  ugly. 
Neither  of  the  latter  two  conditions  hold  for  Whitehead, 
therefore  the  occurrence  of  immorality  or  bluntness  of  feeling 
in  history  is  no  more  evidence  against  the  cosmology  than  it 
is  for  the  failure  of  certain  segments  of  humanity  to  have 
timely  intuitions  and  conceptions.  Such  timeliness  was  some¬ 
thing  with  which  Whitehead  was  greatly  concerned,  to  wit, 
The  Aims  of  Education. 

As  Professor  Kuntz  concludes  in  his  interesting  essay, 
“The  Dialectic  of  Historicism  and  Anti-Historicism,”3  there 
is  a  necessity  for  a-historical  thinking  as  well  as  historical 
study:  both  bear  fruit  for  the  advance  of  civilization.  The 


1  Hocking,  p.  180. 

2  Hocking,  p.  181. 

3  Paul  G.  Kuntz,  “The  Dialectic  of  Historicism  and  Anti-Historicism,”  Monist, 
Vol.  53,  #4,  1969,  p.  656  ff. 
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application  here  is  that  we  need  a  study  of  the  dialectics  of 
history  which  avoids  the  presumptions  of  the  last  century. 
In  a  real  sense,  for  those  living  under  such  presumptions, 
Whitehead’s  consideration  of  the  historical  might  appear  as 
a-historical.  Actually,  it  is  trans-historical,  a  status  difficult 
to  achieve  in  any  age.  It  is  thus  true  that  Whitehead’s  aesthetic 
interpretation  of  history  cannot  claim  to  count  as  desirable  out¬ 
come  every  historical  occurrence  without  doing  injustice  to 
much  of  human  experience.  This  does  not  establish,  however, 
that  such  interpretation  does  violence  to  history’s  proper 
categorial  scheme. 

It  is  true  that  the  aesthetic  emphasis  implicit  throughout 
Whitehead’s  work  strengthens  the  impression  that  the  agencies 
which  pass  across  the  stage  of  history  are  not  persons  but  ideas 
and,  indeed,  the  stress  is  Platonic,  not  Hegelian.  What  is 
forgotten  in  indicting  Whitehead  for  attenuating  the  moral- 
political  quality  of  the  times  is  that  Plato’s  emphasis  was 
on  ayotOov  xat.  xaXov  -  the  Good  and  the  Beautiful.  Never  in 
Platonic  conception  are  there  separate  doctrines  of  the  good 
and  the  beautiful.  The  noetic  attraction  is  aesthetic  and  as  such 
involves  the  moral.  Much  of  modernity  has  deemphasized  this 
unity  to  the  end  that  the  good  is  seen  as  social  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful  as  private.  There  is  nothing  of  this  dichotomy  in  Whitehead 
just  as  there  is  not  in  Plato. 

The  “polar  opposition  of  process  cosmology  and  dialectical 
history”1  is  less  a  polar  opposition  than  is  the  confrontation 
of  Whitehead’s  “construction  of  a  critique  of  pure  feeling”2 
with  those  who,  like  present-day  Marxist  ideologists,  suffer 
a  recalcitrance  of  mind  nurtured  by  misplaced  science.  The 
opposition  is,  rather,  that  the  nature  of  the  concrete  disclosed 
by  the  study  of  Whitehead’s  cosmology  stands  over  against 
a  vacuity  in  Marx’s  dialectical  science.  To  see  that  White¬ 
head’s  view  leads  to  adequate  political  philosophy  would 
involve  seeing  that  Marx’s  dialectical  directions  do  not.  I 
have  argued  that  the  latter  is  the  case.  To  present  a  more 
nearly  complete  extrapolation  of  a  Whiteheadian  political 


1  Hocking,  p.  182. 

2  PR,  p.  173- 
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philosophy  goes  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  essay,  but  the  very 
least  that  can  be  said  for  process  cosmology  is  that,  while  it 
respects  science,  it  does  not  regard  it  as  the  method  which 
discloses  concreteness,  human  or  otherwise. 
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The  universe  is  One  and  a  Many,  a  plurality  of  interacting 
subject  selves  and  their  unity,  and  how  it  can  be  both  at  once  is, 
as  James  Ward  has  remarked,  the  philosophical  problem  of  the 
twentieth  century.  A  congregation  of  cosmologies  dedicated 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  -  Bradley,  Whitehead,  Auro- 
bindo,  Berdyaev,  Royce,  and  Radhakrishnan  are  names  which 
come  immediately  to  mind  -  bears  witness  that  it  is  so,  as  does 
the  cosmology  of  their  Hindustani  contemporary,  Ward’s 
sometime  student,  the  poet-philosopher  and  patriot.  Sir 
Muhammad  Iqbal. 

In  one  way,  the  task  that  Iqbal  sets  himself  is  even  more 
difficult  than  that  confronting  these  others,  for  he  seeks  not 
only  a  reconciliation  of  the  Many  to  the  One,  not  simply  to 
account  for  the  interaction  of  the  finite  selves  with  the  Ulti¬ 
mate  Self,  but  to  do  so  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  his  con¬ 
ception  consonant  with  the  teaching  of  the  Quran.  The  task 
is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  this  teaching  is  by  tradition 
and  practice  the  province  of  the  mullah. 

Short  of  vision,  blind  of  taste,  an  idle  gossip, 
his  hairsplitting  arguments  have  fragmented  the 
Community. 

Seminary  and  mullah,  before  the  secrets  of  the  Book, 
are  as  one  blind  from  birth  before  the  light  of  the  sun. 

The  infidel’s  religion  is  the  plotting  and  planning  of  Holy 
War; 

the  mullah’s  religion  is  corruption  in  the  Way  of  God. 

{Javid-Nama  1365-1370) 

To  uproot  mullahism  from  the  soil  of  Islam  is,  then,  the  first 
step  in  the  task,  and  Iqbal  takes  it  by  invoking  the  freedom 
of  Ijtihad. 
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The  word  means  'to  exert’.  The  idea,  according  to  Iqbal, 
has  its  origin  in  a  well  known  verse  of  the  Quran  -  ‘And  to 
those  who  exert  We  show  Our  path’.  . . .  When  Ma’ad  was 
appointed  ruler  of  Yemen,  the  Prophet  is  reported  to  have 
asked  him  as  to  how  he  would  decide  matters  coming  up 
before  him.  ‘I  will  judge  matters  according  to  the  Book  of 
God,’  said  Ma’ad.  'But  if  the  Book  of  God  contains  nothing 
to  guide  you  ?  ’  ‘Then  I  will  act  on  the  precedents  of  the  Prophet 
of  God.’  ‘But  if  the  precedents  fail?’  ‘Then  I  will  exert  to 
form  my  own  judgment’.”  So  too,  Iqbal  argues,  must  we 
exert  to  form  our  own  judgment  regarding  the  meaning  of  the 
law  of  Islam,  for  that  law  is  capable  of  evolution  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  susceptible  of  reinterpretation.  In  cosmological  con¬ 
text  this  connotes  a  panentheistic  conception  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Quran,  and  throughout  his  lectures  Iqbal  is  concerned 
to  show  that  this  teaching  not  only  is  harmonious  with,  but 
actually  anticipates,  the  modem  scientific  world-view. 


II 

To  exert  in  the  cause  of  religious  truth  came  naturally  to  Iqbal. 
His  ancestors  were  Kashmiri  brahmins,  one  of  whom,  as  a 
gesture  of  devotion  to  a  muslim  saint,  had  embraced  Islam. 
Subsequently,  the  family  settled  in  Sialkot,  a  small  city  in  the 
Punjab  near  and  north  of  Lahore  and  Amritsar,  and  it  was 
here,  most  probably  on  9  November,  1877,  since  the  philoso¬ 
pher  himself  gives  the  corresponding  date  of  2  Dhu’l  Qa’da 
1294,  that  Shaikh  Muhammad  Iqbal  was  born.  His  father, 
Shaikh  Nur  Muhammad  Iqbal,  a  man  of  exemplary  honesty 
and  piety,  is  said  to  have  dreamed  on  the  night  of  his  son’s 
birth  of  a  pure  white  dove  soaring  in  the  heavens.  The  dove 
dropped  out  of  the  sky  into  his  lap,  and  he  interpreted  this 
as  a  happy  omen  of  his  son’s  future  devotion  to  Islam.  Deter¬ 
mined  to  do  nothing  which  would  discredit  that  devotion,  he 
gave  up  his  position  as  a  minor  government  functionary 
because  he  feared  for  his  ability  to  resist  the  temptation  of  the 
bribes  to  which  he  was  daily  exposed.  He  opened  a  millinery 
shop  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  eked  out  a  hard  but 
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honest  living.  The  moral  lesson  of  his  father’s  example  was 
reinforced  daily  by  the  poet’s  mother,  and  his  lines  to  her 
memory  are  a  poignant  testimony  to  her  abiding  influence. 

I  will  visit  thy  grave  with  this  complaint : 

Who  will  now  think  of  me  in  midnight  prayers? 

All  thy  life  thy  love  served  me  with  devotion  - 
When  I  became  fit  to  serve  thee,  thou  hast  departed. 

(Bang-i-Dara  254-257) 

The  poet’s  primary  and  secondary  education  was  gained  in 
the  Sialkot  schools,  from  which  he  graduated  to  attendance 
at  the  local  Scotch  Mission  College.  Here  he  came  under  the 
tutelage  of  Maulana  Mir  Hasan,  an  Arabic  scholar  of  consider¬ 
able  local  reputation.  Forty  years  on,  Iqbal  remembered  and 
paid  tribute  to  his  old  teacher : 

That  candle  of  the  audience-chamber  of  the  House  of  Murtaza 

(Ali), 

Whose  threshold  shall  ever  be  like  the  Kaaba  to  me,  - 
Through  whose  breath,  the  bud  of  my  wish  has  blossomed ; 
And  whose  generosity  made  me  a  wise  one. 

( Iltija-i-Musafir ) 

In  1895,  having  passed  his  F.A.  (Intermediate)  examination 
at  the  Mission  College,  Iqbal  moved  to  Lahore  and  enrolled  in 
the  Government  College.  Here  again  he  was  to  enjoy  good 
fortune  in  his  choice  of  mentors.  His  rising  interest  in  philos¬ 
ophy  soon  drew  him  to  the  classroom  of  the  well-known 
English  orientalist  Thomas  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas)  W. 
Arnold.  Their  appreciation  of  each  other’s  abilities  early 
ripened  into  lasting  friendship  and  changed  the  course  of 
Iqbal’s  life.  Under  Arnold’s  tutelage  he  earned  his  B.A.  with 
distinction  in  1897  and  the  M.A.,  also  with  distinction,  in 
1899.  Subsequently,  on  Arnold’s  recommendation  he  was 
appointed  MacLeod  Reader  in  Arabic  at  the  Oriental  College, 
Lahore.  In  1902,  upon  the  offer  of  an  assistant  professorship, 
he  moved  back  across  the  street  to  Government  College  where 
he  taught  English  and  Philosophy  until  1905.  In  that  year 
Arnold  left  India  to  return  to  England,  and  Iqbal,  distressed 
by  the  departure  of  his  friend,  resolved  to  heed  the  latter’s 
advice  to  continue  his  studies  at  an  English  university.  His 
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own  substantial  academic  achievements  (he  had  already 
published  a  small  book  on  political  economy  and  attained 
considerable  local  repute  as  a  poet),  coupled  with  Arnold’s 
good  offices,  won  him  appointment  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  in  September  of  1905  he  left  India  for  Europe. 

At  Trinity  from  1905  until  1907  he  read  philosophy  with 
James  Ward,  attended  the  lectures  of  the  neo-Hegelian,  J.M. 
E.  McTaggert,  and  studied  jurisprudence  with  an  eye  to 
qualifying  as  a  barrister.  The  spring  and  summer  of  1907  were 
spent  in  Germany  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Munich. 
Arnold  had  advised  him  to  study  German  and  get  his  Ph.  D., 
and  Iqbal  did  both.  In  November  he  presented  his  thesis 
(later  published  under  the  title.  The  Development  of  Meta¬ 
physics  in  Persia)  to  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  at  Munich 
and,  his  residential  obligation  conveniently  having  been 
waived,  was  admitted  to  the  doctorate.  Shortly  thereafter, 
at  the  behest  of  Arnold,  he  returned  to  England.  Arnold,  who 
some  years  earlier  had  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  Arabic  at  the 
University  of  London,  had  leave  for  the  winter  term  and  was 
looking  for  a  replacement.  His  choice  was  Iqbal,  and  the  latter 
was  pleased  to  accommodate  him.  In  the  spring  he  delivered 
a  series  of  six  well-received  lectures  at  Caxton  Hall  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar.  That  summer,  his  aims  accomplished 
and  his  work  done,  he  took  passage  for  India. 

Back  in  Lahore,  Iqbal  had  now  to  face  up  to  the  mundane 
task  of  making  a  living.  He  was  past  thirty,  had  family  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  and  no  permanent  means  of  support  other  than 
what  his  own  talents  could  provide.  His  immediate  financial 
problem  was  happily  resolved  by  an  invitation  to  resume  his 
professorship  at  the  Government  College  -  at  a  substantial 
increase  in  salary  and  a  reduced  work  load,  an  arrangement 
designed  to  allow  him  time  to  take  up  the  practice  of  law.  Thus 
passed  the  years  to  1910  when,  much  to  the  astonishment  of 
his  friends  and  superiors,  he  resigned  his  professorship.  He 
had,  he  said,  thoughts  to  express  which  he  could  not  in  good 
conscience  publish  as  an  employee  of  the  ruling  power.  Hence¬ 
forth  he  would  make  his  living  from  the  law  and  by  his  pen. 

To  properly  appreciate  the  reasons  which  impelled  Iqbal 
to  renounce  the  prospect  of  a  brilliant  career  in  the  Indian 
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Educational  Service  would  require  our  charting  in  detail  the 
ideological  currents  electrifying  Islam  during  the  decades 
1890-1910,  and  that,  in  the  present  context,  is  impracticable. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  then,  that  Iqbal,  like  so  many  of  his  country¬ 
men,  was  drawn  to  and  captivated  by  the  ideal  of  a  political 
and  spiritual  union  of  the  nations  of  Islam.  He  had  read  and 
been  moved  by  the  writings  of  Maulana  Jamal  al’Din  Afghani, 
Sayyid  of  all  Sayyids 

whose  eloquence  gave  life  to  stone  and  sherd, 

and  to  the  world  of  Pan-Islam.  It  is,  he  has  Afghani  say, 

a  world  lost  now  in  our  breast, 
a  world  awaiting  yet  the  command  ‘Arise!’ 

A  world  without  distinction  of  race  and  colour, 
its  evening  is  brighter  than  Europe’s  dawn; 
a  world  cleansed  of  monarchs  and  of  slaves, 
a  world  unbounded,  like  the  believer’s  heart, 
a  world  so  fair,  that  the  effluence  of  one  glance 
planted  the  seed  of  it  in  Omar’s  soul. 

Eternal  it  is,  the  impact  of  it  ever  new, 
ever  new  the  leaf  and  fruit  of  its  sure  foundations; 
inwardly  it  is  anxious  not  of  change, 
outwardly,  every  moment  is  revolution. 

( Javid-Nama  11 43-1 154) 

Believing  this,  and  finding  himself  unable  to  reconcile  his 
ideal  with  the  reality  of  his  situation  as  a  government  em¬ 
ployee,  Iqbal  did  what  any  honourable  man  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances  would  do;  he  satisfied  his  conscience  by  sacrificing 
his  security. 


Ill 

From  1910  onwards  Iqbal  earned  a  modest  living  from  the  law. 
He  was,  as  he  made  plain  to  those  influential  friends  who 
pressed  cases  upon  him,  disinclined  to  do  any  more  legal  work 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  his  monthly  expenses. 
He  lived  frugally,  kept  careful  household  accounts,  and  ob¬ 
served  the  pieties  and  proprieties  of  his  station.  He  preferred 
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to  spend  his  spare  time  lecturing  and  writing,  and  until  his 
health  began  to  decline  he  did  a  deal  of  both.  The  popular 
Sham’ a  am  Shair  (The  Candle  and  the  Poet)  was  written  in 
1912  for  a  public  reading,  as  were  Shikwah  (The  Complaint) 
and  its  sequel  J aw ab-i-Shikw ah  (The  Reply  to  the  Complaint), 
but  his  most  important  work  during  this  period  of  his  life  was 
the  long  poem  composed  for  delivery  at  the  1914  annual 
meeting  in  Lahore  of  the  Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam  (Society 
for  the  Aid  of  Islam)  and  subsequently  published  under  the 
title  Asrar-i-Khudi  (Secrets  of  the  Self). 

Fashioned  in  the  metre  and  modelled  on  the  style  of  the 
immortal  Jalal  al-Din  Rumi’s  M athnawi-i-M a’ nawi  (Spiritual 
Couplets),  the  poem  broke  what  was  for  Iqbal  new  ground. 
For  one  thing,  it  was  in  Persian  rather  than  in  the  Urdu  with 
which  his  hearers  were  familiar;  for  another,  it  lacked  the 
ardent  lyricism  which  they  so  admired  and  had  come  to 
expect  from  the  poet.  In  place  of  the  customary  amiable 
melodies,  Iqbal  offered  philosophy  and  a  strange  new  vision 
of  Islam.  But  all  of  this  they  could  have  accepted  had  he  not 
chosen  to  develop  his  theme  in  terms  of  an  attack  on  the 
teachings  of  that  most  beloved  of  all  Muslim  poets,  Hafiz  of 
Shiraz. 

The  error  of  Hafiz  and  his  Sufi  predecessors  and  successors 
consists,  according  to  Iqbal,  in  their  turning  away  from  the 
life-affirming  teachings  of  the  Prophet  to  the  life-denying 
idealism  of  Plato : 

He  dominates  our  thinking, 

His  cup  sends  us  to  sleep  and  takes  the 
sensible  world  away  from  us. 

He  is  a  sheep  in  man’s  clothing, 

The  soul  of  the  Sufi  bows  to  his  authority. 

He  soared  with  his  intellect  to  the  highest  heaven 
And  called  the  world  of  phenomena  a  myth. 

His  philosophy  declared  that  being  is  not-being 
His  natures  drowsed  and  created  a  dream, 

His  mind’s  eye  created  a  mirage. 
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His  phantasy  is  sunk  in  the  jar  of  heaven: 

I  know  not  whether  it  is  the  dregs  or 
the  brick  of  the  wine-jar. 

The  peoples  were  poisoned  by  his  intoxication : 

He  slumbered  and  took  no  delight  in  deeds. 

(Secrets  of  the  Self  638-672) 

So  too,  believes  Iqbal,  have  the  Muslims  been  poisoned  by  the 
intoxication  of  his  followers  the  Sufis,  and  most  particularly 
by  their  “venerated  master-hierophant”  Hafiz.  Beware  then, 
he  writes, 

Beware  of  Hafiz  -  the  Wine  dealer,  whose  cup  contains 
nothing  but  deadly  poison.  He,  the  leader  of  the  drunkards, 
is  a  sheep  and  has  learned  to  sing  and  bewitch  people. 
Avoid  his  goblet  of  wine,  for  he  has  put  poison  in  it. 

(The  Ardent  Pilgrim,  p.  85) 

The  warning  was  calculated  to  give  offence  to  all  inspired  by 
the  poetic  ecstasies  of  the  Persian  nightingale  and  it  did  so  - 
to  a  degree  greater  than  even  Iqbal  had  anticipated.  He  was 
widely  and  severely  criticised  and  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
Asrar  the  attack  on  Hafiz  was  prudently  omitted.  The  message, 
however,  remained :  the  spiritual  health  of  Islam  requires  that 
it  be  purged  of  the  poison  of  Platonism. 

It  behoves  thee  to  meditate  well  concerning  literature, 

It  behoves  thee  to  go  back  to  Arabia: 

Thou  must  needs  give  thy  heart  to  the  Salma  of  Araby, 
to  purely  Muslim  ideals  in  literature  and  religion. 

That  the  morn  of  the  Hijaz  may  blossom  from  the  night 
of  Kurdistan. 

Thou  hast  gathered  roses  from  the  garden  of  Persia 
And  seen  the  springtide  of  India  and  Iran : 

Now  taste  a  little  of  the  heat  of  the  desert, 

Drink  the  old  wine  of  the  date ! 

(Secrets  791-798) 

“The  moral  and  religious  ideal  of  man  is  not  self-negation 
but  self-affirmation,  and,”  adds  Iqbal,  “he  attains  to  this 
ideal  by  becoming  more  and  more  individual,  more  and  more 
unique”  (ibid.,  xviii). 
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The  prophet  said:  ‘Create  in  yourselves  the  attributes  of  God.’ 
Iqbal  says:  “The  true  person  not  only  absorbs  the  world  of 
matter;  by  mastering  it  he  absorbs  God  Himself  into  his  Ego’’ 
(ibid.,  xix-xx).  To  the  Ego,  to  the  Self,  then,  is  everything  to 
be  directed,  for  with  the  recognition  of  what  the  Quran 
teaches  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  destiny  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  the  reform  of  Islam  begins. 

In  Rumuz-i-Bekhudi  (Mysteries  of  Selflessness),  a  sequel 
to  the  Asrar  published  in  1917,  the  social  role  of  the  awakened 
Self  is  explored  in  relation  to  its  situation  in  the  various 
competing  philosophies  of  society.  Marxian  socialism  is  found 
wanting,  as  is  the  Western  ideal  of  representative  democracy, 
and  the  Rumuz  concludes  with  the  claim  that  only  in  the 
spiritual  climate  of  a  reconstructed  Islam  is  the  Self  capable 
of  the  complete  realization  of  its  character  as  the  Na’ib,  the 
Divine  Vicegerent,  “the  last  fruit  of  the  tree  of  humanity”. 
But  here,  as  before,  the  detail  of  the  reconstruction  remains 
uncharted.  The  philosophical  foundations  are  yet  to  be  laid; 
the  conception  of  the  Self  in  itself  and  for  others  is  still  to  be 
thought  through. 

In  the  meantime  there  were  rewards  to  be  enjoyed.  The 
publication  of  Asrar -o-Rumuz  made  Iqbal  famous  throughout 
Islam  and  earned  him  the  sobriquet  ‘Poet  of  the  East’.  In 
India,  where  literary  reputation  is  virtually  synonymous  with 
Western  recognition,  the  appearance  in  1920  of  the  English 
translation  of  Asrar  sealed  his  fame.  In  1922  he  was  knighted 
and  became  Sir  Muhammad  Iqbal;  in  1926  he  was  elected  to 
the  Punjab  Legislative  Council.  Between  these  two  events 
appeared  the  Payam-i-Mashriq  (The  Message  of  the  East), 
Iqbal’s  answer  to  Goethe’s  W estostlicher  Diwan.  Anwar  Beg 
proclaims  it  a  landmark  in  oriental  literature  representing  “all 
that  is  great  and  glorious  in  Eastern  thought,”  and  if  it  is  not 
that,  still  it  is,  in  the  variety  and  breadth  of  its  subjects,  the 
most  ambitious  of  Iqbal’s  poetic  projects.  For  all  of  that, 
however,  it  is  of  little  or  no  significance  for  the  reconstruction. 
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IV 

“Prose,”  remarks  Coleridge  in  his  Table  Talk,  “is,  -  words  in 
their  best  order;  poetry,  -  the  best  words  in  their  best  order.” 
Which  perhaps  explains  why  Iqbal  wrote  ten  volumes  of  poetry 
and  but  three  of  prose.  On  the  other  hand,  “the  object  Truth 
is,”  as  the  poet  Poe  has  said,  “far  more  readily  obtainable  in 
prose.”  and  it  is  to  prose  that  Iqbal  resorts  when  his  object  is 
the  reconstruction  of  religious  thought. 

The  book  had  its  origin  as  six  lectures  delivered  in  December 
of  1928  to  the  Madras  Muslim  Association.  Their  importance 
was  immediately  recognized,  and  Iqbal  was  invited  to,  and 
did,  repeat  them  later  at  Hyderabad  and  afterwards  at  Aligarh. 
The  first  Lahore  edition,  entitled  Six  Lectures  on  the  Recon¬ 
struction  of  Religious  Thought  in  Islam,  came  out  in  1930,  and 
these,  with  a  seventh  chapter  originally  published  as  an  article 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society  for  1932-33, 
constitute  the  London  edition  of  1934.  The  latter  subsequently 
went  out  of  print,  and  a  second  Lahore  edition,  including  the 
seventh  chapter  of  an  enlarged  index,  appeared  in  1951  and 
was  reprinted  in  1962. 1 

“In  these  lectures,”  writes  Iqbal,  “I  have  tried  to  meet,  even 
though  partially,  (the)  urgent  demand  (for  a  scientific  form 
of  religious  knowledge)  by  attempting  to  reconstruct  Muslim 
religious  philosophy  with  due  regard  to  the  philosophical 
tradition  of  Islam  and  the  more  recent  developments  in  the 
various  domains  of  human  knowledge”  ( Reconstruction , 
Preface).  In  so  doing,  he  presupposes,  as  the  mullahs  do  not, 
that  the  teachings  of  the  Quran  are  in  principle  consistent  with 
the  world-view  of  modern  science  and  assumes,  with  the  exis- 

1  With  this  should  be  read  the  collection  of  Iqbal’s  articles  and  speeches  edited 
with  notes  by  Syed  Abdul  Vahid  entitled  Thoughts  and,  Reflections  of  Iqbal  (Lahore: 
Sh.  Muhammad  Ashraf,  1964).  Nos.  I,  VIII,  X,  and  XXII  of  Part  I  of  this  work  are 
of  particular  importance  for  a  clear  understanding  of  Iqbal’s  philosophical  pre¬ 
judices  and  presuppositions.  Of  lesser  importance  but  more  personal  interest  is  a 
notebook  written  by  Iqbal  during  the  late  spring  and  summer  of  19x0  which  was 
found  among  his  papers  after  his  death.  These  brief  notes  show  forth  in  germ 
many  of  the  ideas  elaborated  in  the  works  remarked  above.  Iqbal  called  them 
Stray  Reflections,  and  these,  edited  by  his  son,  Javid  Iqbal,  have  been  published 
under  that  title  by  Sh.  Ghulam  Ali  &  Sons,  Lahore  (1961). 
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tentialists,  that  Reality  is  ultimately  inexpressible  purely  in 
terms  of  reason  and  of  science.  Since  this  might  seem  to  some 
self-contradictory,  we  hasten  to  add  that  it  is  no  part  of  the 
intention  of  Iqbal  to  deny  the  import  of  the  latter.  Whatever 
view  of  man,  the  universe,  and  God  we  ultimately  arrive  at, 
it  must,  he  thinks,  be  one  in  which  the  data  of  science  are 
accounted  for,  one  in  which  the  demand  of  reason  for  coherence 
is  met.  Yet  below  and  above  the  level  of  science  and  reason 
there  is  that  which  man  knows  simply  because  he  feels  and 
intuits  it.  There  is,  to  use  Bradley’s  terms,  the  infra-relational 
as  well  as  the  supra-relational.  There  is  prehension  which  is 
not  yet  apprehension ;  there  is  feeling.  The  real  is  the  rational 
-  and  then  some. 

Is  Iqbal’s  reconstruction  then  no  more  than  mysticism 
revisited?  By  no  means,  if  by  ‘mystic’  you  mean  one  who 
renounces  the  use  of  reason  and  the  materials  of  science. 
Iqbal  is  no  more  a  mystic  and  no  less  than  Royce,  Bradley, 
Whitehead,  or  Rumi  because  he,  like  them,  finds  some  facets 
of  the  process  of  the  universe  expressible  only  in  the  language 
of  metaphor  or  poetry.  He  is  no  more  a  Sufi  and  no  less  than 
Ghazzali  and  Ibn  Arabi  because  he,  like  them,  bears  witness 
to  the  Presence  of  God.  Like  all  of  these,  he  too  finds  Reality 
to  be  in  some  respects  surd,  of  character  that  can  neither  be 
explained  nor  yet  explained  away.  If  one  wishes  an  example, 
he  has,  Iqbal  would  argue,  merely  to  look  within  himself  to 
that  finite  centre  of  experience  denominated  by  the  words 
‘self,’  ‘ego,’  and  ‘soul’.  Psychiatrist,  behaviourist,  mystic,  all 
have  fallen  short  in  their  efforts  to  explain  this  'self.  Yet  for 
every  man  his  ‘self’  is  the  fundamental  fact.  With  it  alone  does 
any  philosophy  properly  begin,  and  the  philosophy  of  Iqbal 
is  no  exception.  “My  perception  of  things  that  confront  me  is,” 
he  writes,  “superficial  and  external;  but  my  perception  of  my 
own  self  is  internal,  intimate,  and  profound.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  conscious  experience  is  that  privileged  case 
of  existence  in  which  we  are  in  absolute  contact  with  Reality, 
and  an  analysis  of  this  privileged  case  is  likely  to  throw  a  flood 
of  light  on  the  ultimate  meaning  of  existence”  (ibid.,  p.  46). 

What,  then,  is  this  ‘self’  we  begin  with?  It  is  not,  Iqbal 
feels,  a  thing,  material  in  nature  and  describable  in  terms  of 
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the  morphology  of  a  stuff.  It  is  not  a  scholastic  soul-substance. 
Nor  can  it  be  conceived  as  a  mere  succession  of  psychic  states, 
a  stream  of  consciousness.  It  is  rather  something  which,  while 
doing  justice  to  both  the  permanent  and  the  passing,  makes 
neither  to  be  an  epiphenomenon  of  the  other.  It  is,  in  a  word,  ego. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  ‘ego’  is  to  be  regarded  as  something 
over  and  above  what  it  experiences,  for,  says  Iqbal,  “inner 
experience  is  the  ego  at  work”  {ibid.,  p.  102).  The  very  essence 
of  egohood  is  directive  purpose,  creative  movement,  action. 
“Thus  my  real  personality  is  not  a  thing,  it  is  an  act.  My 
experience  is  only  a  series  of  acts,  mutually  referring  to  one 
another,  and  held  together  by  the  unity  of  a  directive  purpose. 
My  whole  reality  lies  in  my  directive  attitude.  You  cannot  per¬ 
ceive  me  like  a  thing  in  space,  or  a  set  of  experiences  in  tem¬ 
poral  order;  you  must  interpret,  understand,  and  appreciate 
me  in  my  judgments,  in  my  will-attitudes,  aims,  and  aspi¬ 
rations”  [ibid.,  p.  103). 

Here  will  and  intellect,  mind  and  ego,  coincide,  for  mind 
(or  thought)  is  ego  viewed  as,  “a  potency  which  is  formative 
of  the  very  being  of  its  material.  Thus  regarded,  thought  or 
idea  is  not  alien  to  the  original  nature  of  things;  it  is  their 
ultimate  ground  and  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  their 
being,  infusing  itself  in  them  from  the  very  beginning  of  their 
career,  and  inspiring  their  onward  march  to  a  self-determined 
end”  {ibid.,  p.  31). 

What  we  call  Nature  is  but  ego  as  event  and  act.  That  this 
is  so  becomes  clear  when  we  look  at  this  conception  of  self 
(ego,  mind)  in  the  light  of  the  traditional  mind-body  problem. 
Iqbal  finds  the  solutions  of  Spinoza  and  Descartes  equally 
inadequate : 

parallelism  and  interaction  are  both  unsatisfactory.  Yet  mind  and  body 
become  one  in  action.  When  I  take  up  a  book  from  my  table,  my  act 
is  single  and  indivisible.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  of  cleavage  be¬ 
tween  the  share  of  the  body  and  that  of  the  mind  in  this  act.  Somehow 
they  must  belong  to  the  same  system,  and  according  to  the  Quran  they 
do  belong  to  the  same  system.  “To  Him  belong  ‘Khalq’  (creation)  and 
‘Amr’  (direction).’’  How  is  such  a  thing  conceivable?  {ibid.,  p.  105) 

By  recognizing,  answers  Iqbal,  that  the  body  is  not  a  thing  in 
empty  space  but  rather  a  system  of  events  or  acts. 
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The  system  of  experiences  we  call  soul  or  ego  is  also  a  system  of  acts. 
This  does  not  obliterate  the  distinction  of  soul  and  body ;  it  only  brings 
them  closer  to  each  other.  The  characteristic  of  the  ego  is  spontaneity; 
the  acts  composing  the  body  repeat  themselves.  The  body  is  accumu¬ 
lated  habit  or  action  of  the  soul;  and  as  such  undetachable  from  it.  It 
is  a  permanent  element,  appears  from  the  outside  as  something  stable. 
What  then  is  matter  ?  A  colony  of  egos  of  low  order  out  of  which  emerges 
the  ego  of  a  higher  order,  when  their  association  and  interaction  reach 
a  certain  degree  of  coordination,  (ibid.,  p.  106) 

In  Iqbal’s  universe  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  purely  physical 
entity.  As  in  Whitehead,  so  also  in  Iqbal,  every  entity  is 
dipolar;  in  both  philosophy  of  nature  becomes  a  philosophy 
of  organism,  becomes  a  process  of  panpsychic  evolution. 

Moreover,  nature,  as  Iqbal  conceives  it,  is  not  simply  blind, 
purposeless  life-force.  As  unity,  as  ego  in  action,  it  is  through 
and  through  teleological.  “The  movement  of  life,  as  an  organic 
growth,  involves  a  progressive  synthesis  of  its  various  stages. 
Without  this  synthesis  it  will  cease  to  be  organic  growth.  It  is 
determined  by  ends,  and  the  presence  of  ends  means  that  it  is 
permeated  by  intelligence”  {ibid.,  p.  52).  At  the  level  of  cosmic 
unity  this  intelligence  must  be  conceived  as  Ultimate  Self, 
Divine  Ego,  Immanent  in  nature,  the  source  of  the  emergent ; 
it  is,  in  the  words  of  the  Quran,  “the  first  and  the  last,  the 
visible  and  invisible.”  What  we  call  Nature  is  but  a  fleeting 
moment  in  its  life.  To  know  Nature  is  to  have  knowledge  of  its 
behaviors.  As  character  is  to  the  human  self,  so  is  Nature  to 
this  Divine  Self.  “In  the  picturesque  phrase  of  the  Quran  it 
(Nature)  is  the  habit  of  Allah”  {ibid.,  p.  56). 

The  cosmological  problem  here  is,  of  course,  the  relation  of 
the  finite  ego  to  this  Ultimate  Ego,  psyche  to  Omnipsyche. 
In  Iqbal’s  formulation,  “the  real  question  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  answer  is  this:  Does  the  universe  confront  God  as 
His  ‘other,’  with  space  intervening  between  Him  and  it?” 
His  answer  is  an  unqualified  “No”.  “The  universe  cannot  be 
regarded  as  an  independent  reality  standing  in  opposition  to 
Him”  {ibid.,  p.  65).  The  universe  is  not  an  ‘other’  existing  per 
se  over  against  God.  “It  is  only  when  we  look  at  the  act  of 
creation  as  a  specific  event  in  the  life-history  of  God  that  the 
universe  appears  as  an  independent  ‘other’.  In  Him  thought 
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and  deed,  the  act  of  knowing  and  the  act  of  creating,  are 
identical”  {ibid.,  p.  77). 

In  a  previous  article1  I  have  sought  to  explain  Iqbal’s 
conviction  that  this  view  is  at  once  compatible  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Qur’an  and  the  world-view  of  modern  science, 
and  I  forbear  to  repeat  that  exposition.  Suffice  it  here  to  say 
that  Iqbal’s  position  is  consonant  with,  albeit  rather  differ¬ 
ently  expressed  than,  contemporary  western  process  philos¬ 
ophy.  Its  outcome,  however,  should  perhaps  be  noted.  For 
Iqbal  is,  in  the  end,  a  moral  philosopher,  and  like  his  western 
contemporaries  in  philosophical  theology  much  concerned  to 
justify  the  ways  of  Allah  to  sinful  man.  Had  we  known  not 
evil,  we  could  not,  he  thinks,  recognize  good ;  if  evil  did  not  pre¬ 
sent  itself  as  a  factor  to  be  overcome,  ego  would  not  have  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  achieve  the  individuality  demanded  of  it.  Iqbal’s 
viewpoint,  as  regards  both  evil  and  immortality,  inevitably 
calls  to  mind  the  meliorism  of  William  James,  as  indeed  Iqbal 
apparently  intends  that  it  should,  for  he  adapts  James’ 
language  to  the  conviction  of  Islam  when  he  remarks  apropos 
of  evil  and  immortality  that  ‘‘the  teaching  of  the  Quran,  which 
believes  in  the  possibility  of  improvement  in  the  behaviour  of 
man  and  his  control  over  natural  forces,  is  neither  optimism 
nor  pessimism.  It  is  meliorism,  which  recognizes  a  growing 
universe  and  is  animated  by  the  hope  of  man’s  eventual 
victory  over  evil”  {ibid.,  p.  81). 

Withal,  we  must  not  allow  the  melioristic  character  of 
Iqbal’s  reinterpretation  of  these  doctrines  to  obscure  the  fact 
that  his  work  is,  from  first  to  last,  the  work  of  a  muslim.  At 
every  point  he  is  at  pains  to  indicate  his  conviction  that  his 
teaching  is  in  all  respects  harmonious  with  the  spirit  and 
teaching  of  the  Quran.  He  speaks  and  writes  always  from  a 
standpoint  within  Islam.  Thus  if  in  the  sequel  we  find  his  re¬ 
construction  to  be  of  a  philosophic  importance  transcending 
the  world  of  Islam,  we  must  remember  that  in  one  sense  at 
least  it  is  in  spite  of  his  standpoint  rather  than  because  of  it. 


1  “Iqbal’s  Panentheism,”  Review  of  Metaphysics,  IX  (1956),  pp.  681-699. 
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The  Reconstruction  is  recognized  by  the  generality  of  Iqbal’s 
interpreters  as  his  most  important  prose  writing,  but  none 
rate  it  his  greatest  achievement.  That,  most  agree,  is  the  book- 
length  poem  Javid-Nama  (The  Book  of  Eternity),  first 
published  (in  Persian)  in  1932  and  since  translated  into 
English  (twice)  and  a  number  of  European  and  Indian 
languages.  The  poem  purports  to  describe  the  journey  of  one 
Zinda  Rud  (Iqbal)  and  his  spiritual  mentor,  ‘  that  mirror  of 
perfection,”  Jalal  al-Din  Rumi  through  the  spheres  of  the 
planets  to  the  Presence  of  God.  Their  journey  “outside  all 
dimensions”  recalls  the  mi’raj  (Ascension)  of  the  Prophet 
Muhammad;  the  itinerary  invites  comparison  with  that 
arranged  by  Dante  for  himself  and  Virgil;  and  the  whole  is 
consciously  composed  in  the  manner  of  Milton’s  Paradise 
Lost. 

That  Iqbal  was  thoroughly  familiar  with,  and  to  some  degree 
influenced  by,  these  illustrious  predecessors  he  himself  is  ever 
ready  to  admit.  But  he  would  claim,  and  rightly  so,  that  his 
aim  is  not  their  aim,  nor  is  his  development  of  the  meaning  of 
Ascension  at  all  comparable  to  the  theological  intentions  of 
Dante  and  Milton.  As  poetry,  the  Javid-Nama  deserves  to  be 
judged  on  its  own  merits,  and  these  are,  to  say  the  least, 
considerable.  As  S.A.  Vahid,  one  of  the  most  perceptive  and 
knowledgeable  students  of  Iqbal’s  poetry  puts  it : 

In  judging  a  poem  we  have  to  consider  two  things: 
the  style  and  the  substance.  So  far  as  the  style 
is  concerned,  Javid-Nama  belongs  to  the  very  first 
rank  of  Persian  verse.  It  is  unsurpassed  in  grandeur 
of  expression,  in  beauty  of  diction  and  in 
richness  of  illustration.  As  regards  theme, 

...  in  every  line  the  poet  makes  us  feel  that 
he  has  something  to  say  that  is  not  only  worth 
saying,  but  is  also  designed  to  give  us  pleasure. 

Thus  in  style  as  well  as  in  theme  the  poem  is 
a  masterpiece. 


(Iqbal,  p.  159) 
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In  substance,  however,  it  is  something  less  than  that.  The 
language  is  splendid;  not  so  the  ideas  it  clothes.  These  are  no 
more  than  the  perennials  of  mysticism,  at  once  pedestrian  and 
obscure.  A  masterpiece?  As  a  poem,  yes;  as  an  expression  of 
philosophy,  not  to  be  compared  with  the  seven  lectures. 

The  publication  of  these  lectures  by  Oxford  University 
Press  in  1934  must  have  been  a  source  of  considerable  gratifi¬ 
cation  to  Iqbal,  the  more  so  as  it  came  at  a  time  when  his 
personal  fortunes  were  ebbing.  His  health,  never  robust,  was 
seriously  affected  by  a  throat  infection  contracted  on  I’d  Day 
1934.  He  was  estranged  from  his  eldest  son,  and  this  personal 
tragedy,  coupled  with  the  death  of  his  second  wife  in  1935, 
left  him  profoundly  depressed  in  spirit.  Yet  through  it  all  he 
continued  to  write  and  to  publish.  In  1935  appeared  Bal-i- 
Jibra'il  (Gabriel’s  Wing),  a  collection  of  his  Urdu  verse  in¬ 
cluding  the  well-known  poem  Musafir.  This  was  shortly 
followed  in  1936  by  the  publication  of  two  more  collections, 
Zarb-i-Kalim  (The  Stroke  of  the  Rod  of  Moses)  and  Pas  Chih 
Bayad  Kard  (What  is  to  do  then,  O  Nations  of  the  East?). 
Still  a  third  collection,  Armughan-i-Hdjaz  (The  Gift  of  Hdjaz), 
was  completed  before  his  untimely  death  (from  complications 
arising  out  of  a  chronic  kidney  infection)  at  Lahore  on  April 
21,  1938. 

The  end,  however,  was,  as  Iqbal  Singh  has  noted,  ‘  also  the 
beginning  -  of  canonisation,  if  not  apotheosis ....  Millions  of 
words  were  spoken  and  written  to  the  glory  and  greatness  of  the 
departed ....  Moreover,  as  the  movement  of  Muslim  irreden- 
tism  gathered  momentum  in  the  decade  following  his  death, 
the  stream  of  literature  about  Iqbal  swelled  into  a  flood.  He 
became  the  prophet  and  symbol  of  new  political  loyalties. 
Writing  on  or  about  him  became  a  national  industry  of  the 
Muslim  intelligentsia ....  His  greatness,  which  needed  no 
magnification,  was  magnified  out  of  proportion  and  out  of  focus. 
He  was  praised  uncritically  and,  therefore,  made  to  look 
somewhat  unconvincing,  even  a  trifle  ridiculous.  The  process 
continues  to  this  day  and  is  likely  to  continue  and  become  even 
more  accentuated  so  long  as  the  present  mood  lasts.  For  new 
nations  need  heroes;  even  more  than  heroes  they  need  philo¬ 
sophic  sanctions.  And  for  Pakistan  there  is  nobody  else,  Qaid- 
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i-Azam  Jinnah  not  excepting,  who  could  fit  the  role  of  a 
national  philosopher  but  Iqbal”  [The  Ardent  Pilgrim,  pp.  224- 
225).  But  national  needs  are  not  the  stuff  of  which  international 
reputations  in  philosophy  are  made.  For  that,  the  first  re¬ 
quisite  is  that  an  author’s  work  be  readily  procurable,  and  the 
second,  no  less  important,  is  that  it  address  itself  directly  to, 
and  provide  pertinent  answers  for,  some,  if  not  all,  of  the 
enduring  questions.  Today,  the  former  requirement  has  been 
largely  met.  As  for  the  latter,  I  think  that  no  reader  of  these 
lectures  will  deny  that  in  them  Iqbal  has  directly  addressed 
himself  to  that  most  important  of  the  enduring  questions,  the 
unity  of  One  and  Many.  The  question  is,  then,  not  one  of 
answers  per  se  but  of  their  continuing  value. 

Of  that,  the  reader  will  judge  for  himself.1  But  I  cannot 
here  forbear  to  remark  my  own  conviction  that  Iqbal’s 


1  Of  books  about  the  teachings  of  Iqbal  there  are  at  once  more  than  enough  and 
too  few.  More  than  enough  has  been  written  about  his  greatness  of  person ;  there 
are  more  than  enough  tributes  to  the  sublimity  of  his  poetry.  But  rare  indeed  in 
the  burgeoning  Iqbal  literature  is  the  book  combining  scholarship  and  objectivity. 
The  few  that  come  close  to  this  ideal  have  already  been  noted;  a  few  others  are 
deserving  of  mention.  One  such  is  K.  G.  Saiyidain’s  little  book  entitled  Iqbal's 
Educational  Philosophy,  3rd  edition  (Lahore:  Sh.  Muhammad  Ashraf,  1945).  The 
author,  a  state  minister  of  education  in  pre-partition  India,  writes  from  the  van¬ 
tage  point  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Iqbal  and  provides  a  synoptic  view  of 
the  latter’s  work  from  an  important  yet  neglected  standpoint.  Ishrat  Hasan  Enver, 
The  Metaphysics  of  Iqbal  (Lahore:  Sh.  Muhammad  Ashraf,  1944)  is  another  book 
(or  better,  booklet,  since  the  whole  consists  of  but  84  pages  of  large  print)  that 
requires  our  notice  if  only  because  it  is  primarily  concerned  to  expound  the 
metaphysics  of  the  Reconstruction.  Unfortunately,  the  exposition  is  throughout 
elementary  and  on  occasion  uninformed.  There  is,  for  example,  a  refutation  of 
panentheism  based  upon  the  incredible  assumption  that  panentheism  means  the 
holding  of  the  Many  in  the  imagination  of  the  One,  and  the  author’s  understanding 
of  Iqbal’s  early  pantheism  and  later  organicism  is  equally  far  from  the  true  denota¬ 
tion  of  these  terms. 

More  accurately  to  the  point  is  Bashir  Ahmad  Dar,  A  Study  in  Iqbal’s  Philosophy 
(Lahore:  Sh.  Muhammad  Ashraf,  1944).  See  also  L.  C.  Maitre,  Introduction  to  the 
Thought  of  Iqbal,  translated  from  the  French  by  M.  A.  M.  Dar  (Karachi:  Iqbal 
Academy,  1961).  Finally,  there  is  the  uneven  collection  of  essays  on  various  as¬ 
pects  of  Iqbal’s  thought  entitled  Iqbal  as  a  Thinker  (Lahore:  Sh.  Muhammad 
Ashraf,  1945). 

For  those  wishing  to  learn  something  of  the  cultural  background  out  of  which 
the  reconstruction  arises  the  best  book  by  far  is  M.  Mujeeb,  The  Indian  Muslims 
(London:  Allen  &  Unwin,  1967).  Chapter  XX  of  this  work  contains  a  brief  treat¬ 
ment  of  Iqbal’s  religious  philosophy  set  in  the  context  of  his  times.  Of  an  earlier 
vintage  but  still  useful  is  Wilfred  Cantwell  Smith,  Modern  Islam  in  India  (Lahore: 
Sh.  Muhammad  Ashraf,  1943). 
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conception  of  the  One  and  the  Many  and  their  relation  is  a 
significant  event  in  the  history  of  philosophical  theology.  His 
notion  of  God  as  Absolute  Ego,  whatever  its  offense  to  the 
religious  sensibilities  of  the  mullah,  the  rabbi,  and  the  priest, 
gives  concrete  meaning  and  plausibility  to  man’s  cherished 
belief  that  God  is  Love.  His  conception  of  purpose  as  the 
realization  by  Self  of  value  and  character,  however  dubious 
it]  may  appear  to  materialists,  does  explain  the  relatedness 
of  all  things  to  God  and  of  God  to  all  things  in  such  manner 
as  to  avoid  the  paradoxes  inherent  in  the  scholastic  conception 
of  God  as  simple,  immutable  perfection. 

Yet  to  say  that  Iqbal  has  given  new  plausible  meaning  to 
old  paradoxical  doctrine  is  but  to  state  half  the  case.  For  in 
showing  that  Nature  and  Spirit  are  not  alien  to  one  an¬ 
other,  and  hence  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  man  of 
religion  to  say  no  to  his  environment,  he  has  pointed  the 
way  to  a  solution  of  the  perennial  conflict  between  science, 
philosophy,  and  religion,  a  solution  whose  key  is  the  recognition 
that  the  scientific  and  religious  processes  are,  in  fact,  comple¬ 
mentary  insofar  as  both  describe,  albeit  from  differing 
perspectives,  the  same  world, 

with  this  difference  only  that  in  the  scientific  process  the 
ego’s  standpoint  is  necessarily  exclusive,  whereas  in  the 
religious  process  the  ego  integrates  its  competing  tenden¬ 
cies  and  develops  a  single  inclusive  attitude  resulting  in  a 
kind  of  synthetic  transfiguration  of  his  experiences. 

( Reconstruction ,  p.  186) 

Philosophy  adjudicates  this  difference  and  in  so  doing  most 
properly  assumes  a  jurisdiction  to  judge  religion.  But  this 
jurisdiction  is  not  absolute: 

what  is  to  be  judged  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  will  not 
submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  philosophy  except  on  its 
own  terms.  While  sitting  in  judgment  on  religion,  philo¬ 
sophy  cannot  give  religion  an  inferior  place  among  its 
data.  Religion  is  not  a  departmental  affair;  it  is  neither 
mere  thought,  nor  mere  feeling,  nor  mere  action ;  it  is  an 
expression  of  the  whole  man  ....  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
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to  suppose  that  thought  and  intuition  are  essentially 
opposed  to  each  other. 

( Reconstruction ,  p.  2) 

The  thought,  of  course,  is  not  original  with  Iqbal.  One  finds 
it  in  the  writings  of  Royce  and  Whitehead  and  before  them  in 
Spinoza  and  prior  to  him  in  Arabi,  Ghazzali,  and  Rumi.  But 
in  Iqbal  it  is  given  new  life  and  fresh  expression  in  a  unique 
context,  and  that  is  what  matters.  The  continuing  value  of 
Iqbal’s  Reconstruction,  and  the  measure  of  its  author’s  philo¬ 
sophical  standing,  is  his  having  shown  that  the  proper  under¬ 
standing  of  the  meaning  and  relation  of  religion,  science,  and 
philosophy  will  be  attained  only  when  men  come  to  realize 
that  each  is  only  a  perspective,  but  a  perspective  for  the  lack 
of  which  Reality  would  be  the  less. 
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